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THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


UNDER THE IMPACT OF THE SECOND REFORM ACT 


HE STORY OF THE MODERN Conservative Party in Britain is one 

of the most striking examples of a political party dedicated to 

conservation and able to remain effective in a period of con- 
tinuous social and political change. Beginning in 1832 successive ex- 
tensions of the franchise profoundly altered the political framework of 
Britain. This general trend was bound to put the Conservative Party 
into a posture of opposition, but if the Tories had persisted forever in an 
attitude of sterile negation they must sooner or later have perished as a 
major political force and the evolution of Britain’s political life could 
have become much rougher. Immediately after 1832 Sir Robert Peel took 
the first steps towards redefining Conservatism in a manner adapted to 
the changed circumstances. Even so the Tory Party between 1832 and 
1846 remained in its parliamentary personnel chiefly the party of the 
landed interest, of the aristocracy and the gentry, and made few re- 
cruits among the middle classes, a portion of which now had the vote 
and were striving to enter the citadel of political power.' Peel was un- 
able to carry his party united through the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
it fell to his eventual successor Disraeli to rebuild it. It required a pro- 
longed period of “education” to make the Conservatives again into a 
party capable of obtaining a majority. The climax of this process came 
in 1867, when Disraeli, by a remarkable parliamentary tour de force, 
took up the reform bill which his opponents had been forced to drop 
and carried it through Parliament in a much more far-reaching form. 


1 For a general review of the structure of politics in this period see Norman Gash, Politics 
in the Age of Peel (London, 1953). 
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The passage of the second Reform Bill was, however, not the end 
of the “education” of the Conservative Party; indeed many Tories were 
not so much convinced of the bill’s necessity as hoodwinked into accept- 
ing it by their leader’s dexterity. Once more there were extensive alter- 
ations in the political framework and a long stride was taken towards 
democracy. The ability of the Tory Party to survive as the carrier of 
conservative principles underwent what was perhaps its most crucial 
test in the period after the second Reform Act. For the first time there 
were posed in their modern form the basic questions of Conservative 
tactics in a two-party system: how to attract a mass electorate without 
losing the allegiance and enthusiasm of the narrower circle of party 
supporters; how to evolve policies with a wide progressive appeal with- 
out falling into an insipid “me-tooism.” As a result tensions arose in the 
party, some of which have remained characteristic of Conservative 
politics to the present day. Most of the party leaders appreciated the 
need after 1867 to give the party a more progressive look, but some pre- 
ferred to take their stand on the principle of resistance to the changes 
they considered undesirable, while a considerable portion of the rank 
and file inside and outside Parliament preferred to follow the diehard 
leaders. Another set of tensions was due to the increasing transfer of 
middle-class allegiance from the Liberals to the Conservatives: mid- 
dle-class Tories were thus pressing to be given more of the positions of 
influence in the party that had hitherto been almost entirely held by the 
aristocracy and landed gentry. It is proposed in this paper to show the 
effect of the new circumstances on the party’s leadership and central 
organisation, and to illustrate by example some of the strains and 
stresses that arose in the party during this period. 

Intra-party tensions are very clearly in evidence in the attacks 
on Disraeli’s position as party leader between 1868 and 1874. Disraeli 
came to the nominal leadership of the Conservative Party only in Feb- 
ruary 1868, on the resignation for reasons of health of the fourteenth 
Earl of Derby. In November 1868, after he had been nine months “at 
the top of the greasy pole,” the first General Election on the new fran- 
chise took place. The result was in no sense an endorsement of the 
Tory leader's gamble in staking the future of his party on a mass elec- 
torate and on the innate conservatism of the working classes. Gladstone 
was returned at the head of the largest Liberal contingent of the cen- 
tury; only in some of the towns of Lancashire did the Conservatives 
score significant successes amongst the newly enfranchised electors and 
here special causes were at work, such as strong Protestant feeling 
against the Catholic Irish immigrants. Disraeli thus had to vacate the 
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premiership, the policy he had foisted on his party having failed to 
bring electoral reward. It should therefore not come as a surprise that 
Disraeli’s position as party leader was weak for the next few years and 
that the opponents"of his policy and of the Reform Bill of 1867 should 
wish for another leader. 

The weakness of Disraeli’s political position so late in his career 
has, however, generally been insufficiently emphasized; and it has been 
too readily assumed that, once he had attained a leading role in Derby’s 
Government in 1866 and had himself been Prime Minister in 1868, 
his leadership of the party was no longer seriously challenged. There 
were some purely personal reasons for Disraeli’s relative eclipse im- 
mediately after 1868. His health and that of his wife were poor, and 
at his age there seemed little political future for him. Literary preoc- 
cupations took priority over politics: he was working on Lothair. The 
strength of Gladstone’s Government and the course of events in Parlia- 
ment did not offer much opportunity for reinvigorating a dispirited Op- 
position. By 1870 or 1871, however, a good deal of the Liberal impetus 
had spent itself and it had become clear that Disraeli was not contem- 
plating retirement. In spite of this there continued to be profound dis- 
trust of Disraeli and all he stood for in his party, at the top as well as 
amongst the rank and file. Conservative opposition to Disraeli was of 
two kinds. Most of it came from those on the right wing of the party who 
felt that in 1867, in his preoccupation with “stealing the Whigs’ clothes,” 
he had surrendered completely and that as long as such policies pre- 
vailed there was nothing left worth fighting for. Dissatisfaction with 
Disraeli also reared its head at the opposite wing, as the Tories grad- 
ually recovered their electoral position in the early 1870's: some moder- 
ate, middle-of-the-road Conservatives felt that their leader’s personality 
was too flamboyant to be acceptable to the sober voter. 

The best illustration of the weakness of Disraeli’s position 
amongst the leading men of his party is supplied by tracing the story of 
the Tory leadership in the House of Lords after 1868, When Derby re- 
tired from active politics in February 1868, Lord Malmesbury, former 
Foreign Secretary, became the Conservative leader in the Lords; he 
was in turn succeeded by Lord Cairns after the elections of December 
1868. Cairns was very much a Disraeli man: a member of the profes- 
sional classes, who, after a brilliant career at the Bar, was in February 
1868 appointed Lord Chancellor by the new Premier. He found, how- 
ever, that after holding the lead throughout the session of 1869, his 
position was unsatisfactory. There had been little unity among Con- 
servative peers on the main measure of the 1869 session,.'the Irish 
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Church Disestablishment Bill; Cairns, a recent recruit to the House, 
lacking the great aristocratic position of many of his colleagues and 
separated from them by his Low Church, strongly evangelical, views, 
felt he was not the man to produce unity.” 

There were now, in February 1870, two obvious candidates to 
succeed Cairns: Lord Salisbury, later three times Prime Minister,’ and 
the fifteenth Earl of Derby, who as Lord Stanley had been Foreign 
Secretary in the Government formed by his father in 1866. Whoever 
was chosen might be in a strong position to head a future Conservative 
Government, for even in the second half of the nineteenth century the 
Prime Minister was still as often a peer as a commoner. Lord Salisbury 
was the ablest and most prominent Conservative opponent of 'the Re- 
form Bill of 1867 (he was then Viscount Cranborne ) and had, together 
with Lord Carnarvon and General Peel, resigned from the Cabinet at a 
crucial stage during the passage of the Bill in March 1867. Carnarvon 
wrote at that time of “the bitterness which I can hardly help feeling 
when I see the ruin to which he [Disraeli] has brought a great party.”* 
As far as Salisbury was concerned, this bitterness had not subsided by 
1870. He and Disraeli and even their wives were not on speaking terms.® 
As late as October 1869 Salisbury had published one of his unsigned 
articles in the Quarterly Review, “The Past and the Future of Conserva- 
tive Policy,” which was by implication scathingly critical of Disraeli. 
Salisbury made no effort to organise a following in the party, but those 
who felt that the time had come to offer firm resistance to the tide of 
reform and democracy looked to him. The fact that Salisbury’s name 
could be seriously considered, in the press as well as in the inner circles 
of the party, for the Conservative leadership in the Upper House in 
itself indicated the uncertainty of Disraeli’s position at this juncture 
and the widespread opposition to his policies. 

In the circumstances it was vital for Disraeli and his friends to 
prevent the selection of Salisbury, which would have entailed either 
his own resignation or a serious party split. Salisbury for his part was 
totally unwilling to co-operate with Disraeli.* The latter therefore bent 
all his efforts to securing the election of Derby, although the new head 


2 Disraeli Papers (in the possession of the National Trust, at Hughenden Manor, High 
Wycombe, Buckinghamshire ), Box XII, Cairns to Disraeli, 19 Nov. 1869. 

8 For Salisbury see Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury (4 vols., 
London, 1921-32) and A. L. Kennedy, Salisbury, 1830-1903 (London, 1953). 

* Richmond Papers (in the possession of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, at Goodwood 
House, Chichester ), Carnarvon to Richmond, 11 Mar. 1867. 

5 Journals of Lady Knightley of Fawsley (London, 1915), p. 162 (13 Mar. 1869). 

® Cairns Papers (twelve typescript volumes in the possession of Rear-Admiral The Earl . 
Cairns, Clopton Hall, nr. Woodbridge, Suffolk; made from the originals in about 1915), 
Carnarvon to Cairns, 16 Feb. 1870. 
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of the House of Stanley was by no means as close a political friend at 
this stage as his father had been. The realization that only Derby could 
ensure harmonious relations with the leaders in the Lower House and 
the wide appeal of his name brought about his unanimous election. 
Derby, however, held a more realistic view of his fitness for the post 
than the world in general and declined the honour. Later events were 
to show that he was in fact not a sufficiently decisive personality to have 
been a successful leader, but at this moment his refusal to assume the 
responsibility was a staggering blow for Disraeli and his supporters. 
Desperate efforts were made by Montagu Corry, Disraeli’s faithful sec- 
retary, to hold up the publication of news “that must be fatal to the 
hopes of the whole Conservative Party,”’ so that further attempts could 
be made to persuade Derby to accept. In some quarters a scheme was 
now mooted to make Salisbury leader “in and for the Lords only” and 
without the need of confidential communication with the leaders in the 
Commons.® This had little chance of working in practice and the only 
course remaining was to find a compromise candidate acceptable to all 
factions. 

The Duke of Richmond was such a candidate —he had held 
Cabinet office and was one of the available Tory dukes. His unanimous 
election as leader was duly accomplished. Politically Richmond was a 
nonentity and behind the scenes leaned heavily on Lord Cairns for 
advice. By virtue of his position as leader of the Conservative peers he 
was, however, for several years thereafter a possible contender for the 
Tory premiership. It was conceivable to some minds that after the 
Tories had won a majority in the General Election of February 1874 the 
Queen might call on him to form a Government,® and again early in 
1876, when Disraeli’s retirement on grounds of health appeared prob- 
able, there were rumours that Richmond might succeed him.'° In the 
immediate situation of 1870, however, when Salisbury’s election as 
leader of the Tory peers would have threatened a serious split in the 
party and perhaps have fatally undermined Disraeli’s position, Rich- 
mond’s election preserved the unity of the party and communications 
between the leadership in the two Houses of Parliament." 


7 Disraeli Papers, Box XIII, Corry to Disraeli, 20 Feb. 1870. 

8 Cairns Papers, Gathorne Hardy to Cairns, 22 Feb. 1870. 

® Richmond Papers, Earl Russell to Richmond, 8 Feb. 1874. 

10 Harrowby Papers (in the possession of the Earl of Harrowby, Sandon Hall, Stafford), 
LV, 181, memorandum by Lord Sandon of a conversation with Carnarvon, 18 Jan. 
1876. 

11 There were some difficulties even between Disraeli and Richmond; see W. F. Mony- 
penny and G. E. Buckle, Life of Disraeli (London, 1949), II, 514. Buckle hints in 
several passages at some of the leadership controversies discussed in this paper. 
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This was not the end of the challenges to Disraeli. Later in 1870 
J. A. Froude wrote, “I have been among some of the Tory magnates 
lately. They distrust Disraeli still, and will never again be led by him. 
So they are as sheep that have no shepherd. Lord Salisbury’s time may 
come. But not yet.”!* Lower down in the party there was at least as 
much opposition to Disraeli’s leadership as there was at the top and for 
the same reasons: he had foisted on the party a radical innovation which 
was repugnant to many Tories and which had not even brought elec- 
toral success. The antagonism among the provincial rank and file of 
the party to Disraeli and the policies he embodied is strikingly shown in 
the lengthy preparation for the visit to Lancashire which the Conserva- 
tive leader eventually paid in April 1872. In the towns of Lancashire 
the Tory working man was a reality and well organised. These men, to 
whom Disraeli had given the vote in 1867, wanted to invite him to a 
great political demonstration. Many of the Tory gentry outside the 
great towns were, however, opposed to the project and the Member for 
South-East Lancashire, the Hon. A. F. Egerton, had to write to Disraeli 
on Christmas Day 1870: 


the Conservatives of the middle and lower classes are, generally speaking, warmly 
in favour of asking you to come here, and this is also the feeling of the gentry in 
N.E. and S.E. Lancashire, on the other hand in N. and S.W. Lancashire the gentry 
are not in favour of holding any political demonstration at present; they consider that 
the Conservative cause needs no strengthening in their districts, and there is a sec- 
tion of them who have not forgiven your Reform Bill . . . I am also informed that 
Lord Derby would decline any large political meeting under present circum- 
stances ., .13 


It is interesting to note that even Lord Derby, whom Disraeli 
had backed to keep Salisbury from the leadership in the Lords, was so 
little inclined to share a platform with a former associate of his father. 
The leading men of Lancashire Conservatism continued to view a visit 
by Disraeli to their county as inopportune for at least another year. 
Viscount Sandon, Tory M.P. for Liverpool and later a member of 
Disraeli’s Ministry, wrote to Samuel Graves, his fellow Member for the 
city, in September 1871 that the appearance of Disraeli, possibly ac- 
companied by some of his late Cabinet colleagues, would only harm the 
Tory cause and added: “it would be said — it is after all a struggle for 
place between two Cabinets and though the present one is bad enough 
we are not prepared to accept the feeble Conservative Cabinet robbed 


12 Quoted by Sir H. W. Lucy, Memories of Eight Parliaments (London, 1908). 
18 Disraeli Papers, Box B, Lancashire Visit. 
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of some of its strongest men by the defection of General Peel, Salisbury 
and Carnarvon.”!* R. A. Cross, another Lancashire M.P. and later 
Home Secretary in Disraeli’s Government, held similar views at this 
time.’® It was not until early in 1872 that the obstacles to Disraeli’s 
Lancashire visit disappeared and preparations went ahead. 

At about this time the anti-Disraeli movement at the top of the 
party reached its climax at a gathering of leading Tories at Lord 
Exeter’s seat, Burghley House. For several days the question of the 
leadership was discussed with inconclusive results.’° Dislike of Dis- 
raeli’s policies, of what later came to be called Tory Democracy, was 
now only one factor in the situation. More widespread was the simple 
feeling that Disraeli was not a good leader and that Derby would have 
a greater pull with the unattached voter. The fact that the meeting led 
to no conclusion shows, however, that Disraeli’s leadership, irksome 
as it was to many, was nevertheless indispensable. 

The popular enthusiasm that surged around Disraeli on his 
three-day visit to Manchester in April 1872, as well as other signs of his 
popularity amongst the masses, did much to quell dissatisfaction in the 
party with his personality. The Times said of Disraeli’s reception at 
Manchester, “If he were the most potent of ministers instead of the 
chief of the weakest Opposition which Parliament has known for many 
years, he could not have met with a more hearty welcome.” In a speech 
at the Free Trade Hall in Manchester and in another address two 
months later at the Crystal Palace Disraeli set himself to outline in 
general terms the policy of a future Conservative Government.'? The 
three main planks of his platform were support for the Established 
Church, an active imperial and foreign policy, and social reform. This 
was a comprehensive programme which commanded widespread assent 
in the Conservative Party. Carnarvon, one of the three rebels of 1867, 
now admitted that he had been overmuch frightened by the Reform 
Bill and that it had worked out better than he had expected. He praised 
the Manchester speech and found nothing in it he could not agree 
with.'® 

Salisbury, however, was not yet ready to make it up with Disraeli 


14 Harrowby Papers, L, 306, Viscount Sandon to S. R. Graves, M.P., 1 Sept. 1871. 

15 Harrowby Papers, LII, 246, R. A. Cross to Lord Sandon, 28 Aug. 1871. 

16 Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Disraeli, Il, 513. 

17 See Selected Speeches of the Earl of Beaconsjield, ed. T. E. Kebbel (2 vols., London, 
1882). 

18 Iddesleigh Papers (in the possession of Mother John Mary, Convent of the Assumption, 
Kensington Square, London, W. 8), Sir Stafford Northcote to Disraeli, 23 Sept. 1872. 
For Carnarvon, see Sir Arthur Hardinge, Life of the 4th Earl of Carnarvon (3 vols., 
London, 1925). 
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and there was still a group of irreconcilables in the parliamentary 
party. Any break in the rising curve of Conservative fortunes could 
have brought renewed malaise and tension to the party. Disraeli’s re- 
fusal to take office in March 1873, when the Gladstone Government had 
been defeated on its proposals for a Catholic University in Ireland, was 
justified by the future course of events, but for a time it gave rise to 
renewed murmurs against him. Colonel Taylor, the Conservative Chief 
Whip, told Disraeli frankly during this crisis that, while in case of a 
dissolution they might get a majority in England of a hundred seats, 
the nominal leadership of Derby would be a gain.’® The highly coloured 
language of a letter of support Disraeli sent to the Conservative candi- 
date at a by-election in Bath in October 1873 caused more uneasi- 
ness. W. H. Smith, the Member for Westminster, for whom Disraeli 
opened a great political career by giving him an appointment in 1874 
and who thus became one of the first great commercial magnates to 
hold high office as a Tory, wrote about the Bath Election Letter: “Dis- 
raeli has ruined himself and rendered reconstruction of parties — new 
choice of leaders — almost inevitable.””° Smith’s outburst and the con- 
tinuing undercurrent in favour of Derby showed dissatisfaction with 
Disraeli and tension in the party from a different angle than the 
malaise of the right wing that had been so much in evidence in earlier 
years: now it was the feeling that unless the Conservative Party pre- 
sented a very moderate, responsible image to the electorate, it might 
again fail to get a majority in the elections that could not be for long 
postponed. Smith and many of those who wanted Derby as leader felt 
that Disraeli’s political style was too extravagant to reassure the voter. 
Derby’s cross-bench political personality, on the other hand, appealed 
to the commercial and professional middle classes who had up to then 
usually voted for the Liberals. When the General Election at last came 
in February 1874 the Tories obtained their first independent majority 
since 1846. It was only this evident triumph that stilled, at any rate for 
the time being, the voice of Disraeli’s critics, whether they came from 
the right or the centre of the party. 

The years after the passage of the second Reform Act also wit- 
nessed a great growth in the extra-parliamentary organisation of both 
political parties. These developments were mainly responsible for the 
polarisation of the modern two-party system and for that tightening of 
_ party discipline which, by increasing the independent effectiveness of 


19 Disraeli Papers, Box XIII, Col. T. E. Taylor to Disraeli, 14 Mar. 1873. 
20 See Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, Life and Times of W. H. Smith (2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1893). 
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the House of Commons, has fundamentally changed the balance of 
the Constitution. The growth of organisation on the Liberal side has 
received most attention from historians and was more spectacular in its 
immediate political effects: it scored its first striking successes at Bir- 
mingham under the aegis of Joseph Chamberlain, it spread to other 
parts of the country in the wake of the agitation surrounding the Edu- 
cation Bill of 1870, and it greatly strengthened the radical wing of the 
Liberal party with the foundation of the National Liberal Federation 
in 1877.21 Developments in Conservative party organisation were less 
spectacular, but in some respects in advance of those on the Liberal 
side. In the constituencies there was an extension of the older type of 
Conservative association or registration association and a new move- 
ment of working men’s Conservative or Constitutional associations or 
clubs. At the centre, in London, the two main landmarks were the 
foundation of the National Union of Conservative and Constitutional 
Associations in 1867 and of the Conservative Central Office in 1870. 
In the field of organisation Tory intra-party tensions were again very 
much in evidence during this period. The necessity of paying more 
attention to organisation was itself an outcome of the extension of the 
franchise, and therefore those who were opposed to the advance of 
political democracy looked upon organisation and the men engaged in 
it with a jaundiced eye. 

The central management of electoral affairs in both parties was 
traditionally in the hands of the Whips. After 1832 the business of cor- 
responding with the leading men in the constituencies and with the 
registration associations that were springing up grew in volume, and the 
Whips thus required assistance for their extra-parliamentary work. This 
is how the job of party agent arose. In the days of Peel these functions 
were discharged by F. R. Bonham.” After the break-up of 1846 and 
Disraeli’s rise to the leadership alongside Derby, the Conservative 
Party agency became vested in the London firm of solicitors, Rose, 
Baxter, Norton & Co. The trial of petitions in cases of contested elections 
before committees of the House of Commons provided much legal 
work and an income for the firm, which employed a large number of 
clerks to deal with the affairs of the Conservative Party. Philip Rose, a 
partner in the firm, was in charge of party management from 1853, 
helped by Markham Spofforth, another member of the firm, who took 


21 See R. T. McKenzie, The British Political Parties (London, 1955), R. S. Watson, The 
National Liberal Federation (London, 1907), and M. Y. Ostrogorski, Democracy and 
the Organisation of Political Parties (London, 1902). 

22 See Norman Gash, “F. R. Bonham: Conservative ‘Political Secretary,’ 1832-47,” Eng- 
lish Historical Review, LXIII (1948), 502. 
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over completely with the election of 1859.7* In 1867 Spofforth was still 
party agent, the professional among a group of men who concerned 
themselves with electoral management under the general supervision of 
the party leaders. The group also included Colonel Taylor, the Chief 
Whip, the Hon. Gerard Noel, an Assistant Whip, Montagu Corry, Dis- 
raeli’s secretary, and surprisingly, Lord Nevill, soon to succeed to his 
family honours as the fifth Earl of Abergavenny. Nevill appears to have 
been the only grand seigneur, who, without holding any official position 
connected with the Whips, interested himself in party management. 
For the General Election of 1868 this group became an election 
committee: it collected information, prodded sluggish localities into ac- 
tion, sometimes discouraged contests, and watched over the spending of 
money from the central party funds. There was a strict limit to the 
amount of pressure that could be brought to bear from the centre on 
local party activity. The party label had not yet become so important 
in elections that its withdrawal from a candidate (which was the ul- 
timate sanction of the national party headquarters and leaders) was a 
very powerful weapon; nor were the contributions from the central 
party fund sufficiently large to have given the centre much leverage. 
Thus party management after 1867 was in principle similar to what it 
had been in the period since 1832 and differed only in degree: the 
amount and importance of organisational activity outside Parliament 
increased. 
The first of the two major new developments in central party 
organisation on the Conservative side, the foundation of the National 
Union, had the active encouragement of Taylor and Nevill, who were 
neither Tory Democrats nor Tory Radicals but were both interested in 
winning elections.** It seemed a useful move to pull together in a na- 
tional federation the growing number of Conservative working-men’s : 
associations and clubs. The party leaders were approached to lend the 
enterprise their blessing, but were reluctant to commit themselves. At 
the inaugural meeting of the National Union in November 1867, Tory 
politicians of the first rank were conspicuously absent. There was much 
discussion on whether the word “Conservative” would scare off the 
working-class voter and the inclusion of the word “Constitutional” in 
the title of the Union was decided on as a compromise.”> During the 
23 See H. J. Hanham, “British Party Finance 1868-1880,” Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, XXVII (1954), 83. Rose was created a baronet by Disraeli in 
1874 and became one of his executors. Spofforth became Senior Taxing Master in 
Chancery in 1876. 

24 Disraeli Papers, Box XVI, bundle 23. 


25 See Minute Books of the National Union Conferences, in the possession of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations, London. 
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elections of 1868 the National Union functioned chiefly as an agency 
for issuing and distributing pamphlets and by 1869 it was virtually 
moribund. 

One reason for the initial failure of the National Union was that 
there were other bodies already in existence providing a liaison with 
Conservative organisations outside London, for example the Metro- 
politan Conservative Alliance. After the General Election of 1868, 
Spofforth resigned from the job of party agent and the link with the 
firm of Rose, Baxter, Norton & Co. ceased. Therefore a new agent with 
an office of his own had to be found and in April 1870 John Eldon 
Gorst, a thirty-five-year-old barrister, was appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Whip, Gerard Noel.?* Gorst had had a brief spell 
in the House of Commons and he clearly hoped that the position of 
party agent would be a stepping stone to political advancement, itself 
an indication that organisation was now regarded as of greater impor- 
tance than ever before. The premises out of which Gorst operated soon 
came to be known as the Central Conservative Office. Gorst was at this 
time also secretary of the Metropolitan Conservative Alliance and used 
its connections to make contacts in the provinces.”* This very nearly led 
to the complete demise of the National Union, which had virtually no 
function left to perform. After a year of working the new system, Gorst 
found, however, that the National Union, owing to its links with work- 
ing-men’s associations and clubs, would after all provide the best front 
for his Central Office in dealing with local bodies and in political propa- 
ganda. He and his assistant, Major the Hon. C. K. Keith-Falconer, then 
became honorary secretaries of the National Union and the close link 
between it and the Central Office began, which has lasted to the present 
day. Both bodies from then onwards occupied the same office premises; 
and only once, in 1884, when the controversy raging round Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill and his friends was at its height, was there a threat that 
the National Union might have to separate from the Central Office. 

The new Central Office and its presiding genius Gorst con- 
tributed much to the Conservative revival in the early 1870's and to 
the victory of 1874, but they also met opposition from within the party 
similar to that which affected the position of Disraeli. Gorst was a 
middle-class professional man and a fervent Tory Radical. He regarded 
it as his new task to turn into concrete reality Disraeli’s concept of the 
Tory working man: “I do not dissent from your view that the mass of 


26 Disraeli Papers, Box XVI, letters from the Hon. Gerard Noel, April 1870. 
27 See H. St. J. Raikes, Life and Letters of H. C. Raikes (2 vols., London, 1898). 
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the people is, or may be made, Tory” he wrote to Disraeli.2* A democ- 
racy which votes Tory was the original meaning of the phrase Tory 
Democracy which became so fashionable in the 1880's. In practice there 
was scope for an expansion of local organisation and for initiative from 
central party headquarters chiefly in the larger towns. Here were the 
newly-enfranchised working-class electors whom it was hoped to turn 
into Tories. Here also were the middle classes, in commerce, industry, 
and the professions, who up to then had been mainly found on the 
Liberal or Radical side in politics, but were now turning in increasing 
numbers to the Tories. In Gorst’s view it was as important to attract 
them to the Conservative Party as it was to appeal to the masses, so as to 
form from the middle class a permanent faction of Tory leaders in the 
towns, for “masses cannot move without leaders.” On the other hand, in 
county divisions and in the many smaller boroughs which still had the 
right to send one or two members to Westminster, the conditions of a 
previous phase in electioneering continued to prevail. Household suf- 
frage had not yet been extended to the counties, and there and in the 
smaller boroughs family influence was still the most important single 
factor in elections. To be a county member was still a mark of high so- 
cial distinction. In this sphere the new Central Office had therefore 
hardly any standing. It was, however, in the larger English boroughs 
that the difference between victory and defeat for the Tories mainly 
lay, and of the eighty-six additional seats they won in 1874, compared 
with 1868, no less than thirty-five were won in the larger English 
boroughs, outside Lancashire and Cheshire, where the Conservatives 
had already done well in 1868.?° 

There was thus ample justification for the policy of concentrat- 
ing on the middle and working classes of the larger towns, but it met 
with little understanding or support from all those who had grown 
up with an older Tory Party. Among the party leaders only Disraeli 
and Cairns took a personal interest in organisation and it was un- 
‘doubtedly on the support of the former that the whole effort largely 
rested.*° Gorst was aware that his personal fortunes were tied up with 
those of his leader, and he did a great deal, for example, to promote 
Disraeli’s visit to Lancashire in the face of persistent discouragement. 
The occasion itself, as we have seen, strengthened Disraeli’s position as 


28 Disraeli Papers, Box A, letters of Sir William Hart Dyke, Gorst to Disraeli, 2 Dec. 
1874. 

29 See F. H. McCalmont, Parliamentary Poll Book, 2nd Edition (London, 1880). Also 
Charles Seymour, Electoral Reform in England and Wales (New Haven, 1915). 

80 See H. E. Gorst, The Earl of Beaconsfield (London, 1900), ch. xiii. 
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leader and at the same time showed that the Tory working man, demon- 
strating in his thousands, was a reality. 

When Gorst’s engagement as party agent ended after the elec- 
tion of 1874, he began to complain to Disraeli with bitterness grow- 
ing through the years that he was deprived of his due political reward 
because of his adherence to the “popular principles which you taught 
me, which won the boroughs in 1874, and which though for the time 
being in discredit must ultimately prevail.”* The Whips, so Gorst felt, 
with whom he had to work in party management, were mostly drawn 
from the Tory landed gentry; before 1874 they reluctantly put up with 
Gorst’s methods and principles because they might contribute to vic- 
tory; as soon as the victory was won they discarded and refused to re- 
ward him. Even making generous allowance for personal incompatibili- 
ties and Gorst’s tactlessness there can be no doubt that the early history 
of the Conservative Central Office presents another instance of the 
stresses that arose in the party in the attempt to adapt it to more demo- 
cratic conditions. 

These tensions amongst the Conservative Party managers re- 
emerged in the more spectacular controversies surrounding Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill in the 1880's. Gorst, who re-entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1875, was once more engaged as party agent after the Con- 
servative defeat in the General Election of 1880.** By this time the im- 
portance of party organisation was no longer in dispute and the suc- 
cess of the National Liberal Federation had converted even the most 
reluctant. Yet the friction between Gorst and some of the other party 
managers, whom he himself called the “old identity,” quickly reap- 
peared. It was again a conflict between two very different political con- 
ceptions: on the one hand Tory Democracy, the idea of the Tory Party 
as a mass party, not afraid of further extensions of the franchise, with 
the middle class increasingly assuming the role of leadership; on the 
other hand the idea of rallying behind the Conservative Party, still led 
by the landed geatry, all the forces that could be invoked to resist 
the advance of dangerous radicalism. Gorst’s duties and powers as party 
agent were more clearly defined in 1880 than they had been before, but 
his position was greatly complicated by the fact that he was now an 
M.P. In the House of Commons he soon banded together with Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Arthur Balfour, and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
to form the small ginger group which became known as the Fourth 


4 
81 Disraeli Papers, Box B, Miscellaneous, Gorst to Beaconsfield, 4 Apr. 1878. 
32 Hambleden (W. H. Smith) Papers (National Register of Archives, Public Record 
Office, London), Ser. I, packet A, July 1880. 
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Party.** In and out of season they harried and goaded the enemy, the 
Liberal Government and its chief, Gladstone, and in the process in- 
creasingly affronted their own more staid and cautious front bench led 
by Sir Stafford Northcote. Thus there was added to the disputes be- 
tween Gorst and others in the inner circle of Conservative Party man- 
agement the more public disagreement between the Fourth Party and 
the Conservative front bench in the House of Commons. 

In November 1882 Gorst once more resigned from the party 
organisation; at the same time, in an unsigned article in the Fort- 
nightly Review, he repeated in public many of the charges he had so 
frequently made in private: the Tory Party was too much of an aristo- 
cratic clique and must become more popular; the aristocratic members 
of the party had taken no interest in organisation or the new associa- 
tions before 1874, but had only rushed in to share the spoils; since then 
social influences had become predominant again, the distinction be- 
tween borough and county members had been revived, and there had 
been misdirection of patronage.** The dispute between Lord Randolph 
Churchill's friends and the Tory leaders now entered its acute phase, 
too well known and peripheral to be discussed here. In this dispute the 
question of the party organisation was much to the fore; the particular 
object of Lord Randolph’s attack was the Central Committee, now the 
official title of that group of party managers with whom Gorst had found 
it so difficult to work. It was in fact widely supposed that Gorst was the 
strategist behind the Fourth Party attacks.*° When the quarrel was 
finally composed in the summer of 1884, the Central Committee was 
abolished, but the structure of the central party organisation remained 
essentially as it had been evolved in the years after 1867. Personalities 
and issues thus connect the tension of the early days of the Central Of- 
fice with the more public clashes of the 1880’s. 

There now remains the question to what extent the Conserva- 
tive Party was successful in the period after the second Reform Bill in 
finding a permanently valid accommodation with the fact of an ad- 
vancing democracy. The victory of 1874 showed that retrograde influ- 
ences in the party had been sufficiently muted to allow the presenta- 
tion of an acceptable image to the electorate. It showed, moreover, that 
the new conditions gave the party a better chance of attaining a major- 


83 See W. S. Churchill, Life of Lord Randolph Churchill (2 vols., London, 1906) and 
H. E. Gorst, The Fourth Party (London, 1906). 

84 “Conservative Disorganisation” (Part I of “The State of the Opposition”), Fortnightly 
Review, XXXII (1882), 668. 
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ity than those prevailing between 1846 and 1867. In the glory of that 
moment many of the intra-party strains and stresses of the preceding 
years disappeared. In the formation of his government Disraeli was 
careful, however, to give due consideration to the claims of family and 
influence. Representatives of many of the great Tory families found 
places in his Cabinet. Some of the leaders of the country gentlemen, 
who, had they been left out of the government, might have formed a 
“cave,” were given office.** On the other hand hardly any of the middle- 
class representatives of the great industrial cities who now sat on the 
Tory benches figured in the Disraeli Government. One gets the impres- 
sion that in the next few years the party leaders, while recognising the 
importance of these men, approached them with a certain reluctance 
and that they were not yet fully assimilated to the serried ranks of 
Tory country gentlemen.*’ The one striking exception was W. H. Smith. 

The second Disraeli Administration was thus decidedly con- 
servative in its choice of men. In measures it was also less productive 
than might have been expected from the earlier outpouring of ideas by 
its chief. Partly this was due to the fact that Disraeli no longer had the 
physical vigour to sustain a heavy legislative programme, partly to 
preoccupation with foreign affairs after 1875; but it is probably not 
fanciful to suppose that this cautious approach, in men as well as in 
measures, was due to the tensions within the party during the preceding 
years, to the difficulty Disraeli had had in maintaining himself as leader, 
and to his reluctance to take any further risks with party unity or with 
his own position. Moreover, the social reform measures of the parlia- 
mentary sessions of 1874 and 1875, important as they were, were of a 
kind to be easily swallowed by the landed interest. Disraeli was, how- 
ever, anxious to avoid the impression that his Government and party 
were taking any backward steps: for example, he personally intervened** 
when in the course of the passage of the Education Bill of 1876 his 
colleagues prepared to accept a clause, moved from the floor of the 


36 The Times, in a leading article on 3 Mar. 1874, commented on the predominance of 
county members in the new Government and, referring in particular to the appointment 
of the young Earl of Pembroke as an Under Secretary at the War Office, wrote: “Mr. 
Disraeli has always shown himself singularly conscious of the charm the early com- 
mand of a great inheritance backed by a long descent conveys.” 

87 Iddesleigh Papers, correspondence between Sir Stafford Northcote and Disraeli. As a 
consolation prize some of these men were asked to second the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening of a Parliamentary session, e.g., W. R. Callen- 
der (Manchester) in 1874, John Torr (Liverpool) in 1877, and Robert Tennant 
(Leeds) in 1878. 

88 Salisbury Papers (property of the Marquis of Salisbury, deposited at Christ Church, 
Oxford), Lord Sandon to Salisbury, 22 July 1876; Hansard, debates on Mr. Pell’s 
clause, 20 July 1876 and following days. Disraeli similary intervened on the Endowed 
Schools Bill in 1874. 
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House, which seemed to him reactionary. On the whole the record of 
social reform of the first Conservative majority Government in a gen- 
eration could be called fair but not spectacular, sufficient at any rate to 
maintain the image of a popular party with the electorate. When the 
electoral defeat in 1880 once more plunged the Tory Party to a parlia- 
mentary position weaker even than in 1868, many prophets foresaw 
doom. The best that could be hoped for now, so many Tories thought, 
was to shore up a few temporary dams of resistance against the en- 
croaching tide of Radicalism. Tory Democracy was in their view a 
counsel of despair — it meant entering a bidding auction for the favours 
of the ravenous masses which would only accelerate ruin. Even the 
great Beaconsfield himself was gloomy about the future in the last 
year of his life and seemed to have exhausted his capacity to meet the 
situation with creative policies. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
tensions rose again in the party in the 1880’s. 

The cold facts did not, however, justify such a desperate view of 
the prospects of the Conservative Party after the defeat of 1880. The 
evidence is incontrovertible that, compared with the General Election 
of 1868, the Tories strengthened their hold on the voters, predominantly 
working-class, in the big industrial cities in the election of 1880.°° Thus 
there was even in 1880 a good prospect of gradual recovery. It is trye 
that the crisis that eventually ushered in twenty years of almost unin- 
terrupted Conservative rule in 1886, namely the breakdown of Liberal 
unity, had no connection with the electoral position of the Tory Party. 
Nevertheless the Conservatives could hardly have recovered and main- 
tained the status of a governing party so successfully had they not en- 
joyed a broad electoral base, popular and progressive leaders, and a 
sound organisation. Leaving aside the narrower considerations of elec- 
toral success, the Conservative Party triumphantly fulfilled the destiny 
that Edmund Burke would have marked out for it: it helped to make 
Britain’s transition to a political democracy a process of organic change 
and contributed to the avoidance of violent breaks. It had a large share 
in one of the achievements of which the Victorians were justly proud — 
the peaceful evolution of their political institutions. 
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UNITY THROUGH ANALOGY: 


AN INTERPRETATION OF “MIDDLEMARCH” 


HE convention of the direct authorial comment in the Victorian 

novel presupposes an intimacy of response which the twentieth 

century has been unwilling to give. Modern criticism has been at 
pains to isolate and condemn this convention without according the 
novels the response it demands, a response which, if accorded, would 
immediately place the convention in correct perspective. More recently, 
however, the authorial comment has been seen as one more novelistic 
technique which can be used or misused for a variety of purposes, and 
as such it is looming less large in the final definition of meaning. Si- 
multaneously more attention is being paid to symbol, imagery, and 
structure; perhaps we are beginning to recapture the sort of response 
Frederic Harrison described in 1866 in a letter to George Eliot:* 


I read [Felix Holt] all through again just as if it was new to me altogether and I 
have read it over 4 or 5 times again. I find myself taking it up as I take up Tennyson 
or Shelley or Browning and thinking out the sequences of thought suggested by the 
undertones of the thought and the harmony of the lines. Can it be right to put the 
subtle finish of a poem into the language of a prose narrative? It is not a waste of toil? 
And yet whilst so many readers must miss all that, most of them even not consciously 
observing the fact, that they have a really new species of literature before them (a 
romance constructed in the artistic spirit and aim of a poem) yet it is not all lost. I 


1 The George Eliot Letters, ed. Gordon S. Haight (7 vols., New Haven, 1954-56), IV, 
284-285. 
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know whole families where the three volumes have been read chapter by chapter 
and line by line and reread and recited as are the stanzas of In Memoriam. 

With his statement as epigraph I wish to show how an awareness of 
“the undertones of the thought” in Middlemarch leads to a realisation 
of unity through analogy. 


I 


Middlemarch consists of several groups of characters which 
touch briefly at their circumference. We are shown the characters in 
action within their own groups whilst at the same time glimpsing other 
groups in the background. George Eliot manipulates the interconnec- 
tions between these apparently self-contained social worlds to reveal 
“the stealthy convergence of human lots” and the “slow preparation of 
effects from one life on another” (ch. xi). Dorothea’s quest, which is 
central to the novel, is an attempt to find a principle that will unify the 
fragmentariness which this structure of the novel postulates. This prin- 
ciple, which she gradually discovers, is to be found ultimately in the na- 
ture of one’s relations with one’s fellow human beings. As Dorothea is 
educated into this knowledge, the complexities of Middlemarch society 
disappear — we come to see them either as derivatives or corruptions of 
the simple theory of human relations she evolves. The unifying force of 
this personal ethic is extended through the cosmos of the novel by means 
of analogy. The analogies help to define the central search and at the 
same time universalise its significance. In order to demonstrate George 
Eliot’s use of analogy it is necessary first to trace the development of 
Dorothea’s quest for a unifying principle. 

Dorothea is looking for “some lofty conception of the world 
which might frankly include the parish of Tiptun and her own rule of 
conduct there” (ch. i), and the central conflict in the novel is between 
this theoretic aim on the one hand, and on the other her ardent nature 
and provincial situation, “struggling in the bands of a narrow teaching, 
hemmed in by a social life which seemed nothing but a labyrinth of 
petty courses” (ch. iii). Unlike Saint Theresa, Dorothea is “helped by 
no coherent social faith and order which could perform the function of 
knowledge for the ardently willing soul” (Prelude); and so her search 
for a viable philosophy is complex and bewildering. A personal “social 
faith” can only come through genuine self-knowledge, and self-knowl- 
edge only through suffering. And it is the suffering which Dorothea 
has to undergo which finally resolves this conflict — she comes to under- 
stand simultaneously both herself and her relationship with others. 
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This regeneration through successive disenchantments,? a movement 
which underlies all George Eliot’s novels, is described in her well-known 
letter to Sara Hennell in 1848: 
Alas for the fate of poor mortals which condemns them to wake up some fine morn- 
ing and find all the poetry in which their world was bathed only the evening before 
utterly gone . . . It is so in all the stages of life . . . and we see ourselves and all 
about us as nothing more than miserable agglomerations of atoms . . . This is the 
state of prostration — the self-abnegation through which the soul must go, and to 
which it perhaps must again and again return, that its poetry or religion, which is 
the same thing, may be a real ever-flowing river fresh from the windows of heaven 
and the fountains of the great deep — not an artificial basin with grotto work and 
gold fish. Letters, I, 264 
Dorothea’s first disenchantment is the failure of her marriage with 
Casaubon; and in the “stupendous fragmentariness” (ch. xx) of Rome, a 
clear echo of the above letter, we have a vivid correlative of Dorothea’s 
confusion and disillusionment. The visit to Rome also emphasises the 
futility of Casaubon’s research, and from this double realisation comes 
Dorothea’s first lesson: “she had felt the waking of a presentiment that 
there might be a sad consciousness in his life which made as great a need 
on his side as on her own.” Then, in the next paragraph, George Eliot de- 
velops the significance of Dorothea’s presentiment and in doing so makes 
one of the most central definitions in the novel: 


We are all of us born in moral stupidity, taking the world as an udder to feed our 
supreme selves: Dorothea had early begun to emerge from that stupidity, but yet it 
had been easier to her to imagine how she would devote herself to Mr. Casaubon, 
and become wise and strong in his strength and wisdom, than to conceive with that 
distinctness which is no longer reflection but feeling — an idea wrought back to the 
directness of sense, like the solidity of objects — that he had an equivalent centre 
of self, whence the lights and shadows must always fall with a certain difference. 
i (ch. xxi) 

During the rest of her life with Casaubon, “where the sense of 
connection with a manifold pregnant existence had to be kept up pain- 
fully as an inward vision” (ch. xxviii), she attempts to retain this dis- 
tinct “feeling.” And as she does so, her mind becomes less theoretic and 
her quest more realistic: “She was no longer struggling against the per- 
ception of facts, but adjusting herself to their clearest perception; and 
now when she looked steadily at her husband’s failure, still more at his 
possible consciousness of failure, she seemed to be looking along the one 
track where duty became tenderness” (ch. xxxvii). 

After Casaubon’s death, she learns of the codicil to his will and 
of Ladislaw’s feelings towards her. As a result she passes out of her 


2 See Barbara Hardy, “The Moment of Disenchantment in George Eliot’s Novels,” Re- 
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protracted disenchantment into a second hopeful phase: “She might 
have compared her experience at that moment to the vague, alarmed 
consciousness that her life was taking on a new form, that she was un- 
dergoing a metamorphosis in which memory would not adjust itself 
to the stirring of new organs. Everything was changing its aspect... . 
Her whole world was in a state of convulsive change” (ch. 1). Yet she 
has not attained a full comprehension “with that distinctness which is 
no longer reflection but feeling,” of her relationship with others. A sec- 
ond disenchantment is required for her to assimilate fully and to prac- 
tise the lessons she has derived from her marriage. This occurs when 
she surprises Ladislaw and Rosamond together at Lydgate’s. Ladislaw 
becomes for the moment the second “detected illusion” (ch. Ixxx). Here 
at the climax of the novel, Dorothea transcends by an effort of will an 
egocentric interpretation of the situation and looks at it from the point 
of view of the “equivalent centre[s] of self” of the other protagonists: 
It was not in Dorothea’s nature, for longer than the duration of a paroxysm, to sit 
in the narrow cell of her calamity, in the besotted misery of a consciousness that 
only sees another’s lot as an accident of its own. 

She began now to live through that yesterday morning deliberately again, 
forcing herself to dwell on every detail and its possible meaning. Was she alone in 
that scene? Was it her event only? (ch. Ixxx) 

Not only must she look at the situation from their point of view, 
but she must accept the obligations which this brings: “And what sort 
of crisis might not this be in three lives whose contact with hers laid an 
obligation on her as if they had been suppliants bearing the sacred 
branch?” (ch. Ixxx). Struggling to achieve this vision, she looks out into 
the dawn and experiences the revelation which is the moment of re- 
generation: 

She opened her curtains, and looked out towards the bit of road that lay in view, 
with fields beyond, outside the entrance-gates. On the road there was a man with 
a bundle on his back and a woman carrying her baby; in the field she could see 
figures moving — perhaps the shepherd with his dog. Far off in the bending sky was 
the pearly light; and she felt the largeness of the world and the manifold wakings of 
men to labour and endurance. She was a part of that involuntary, palpitating life, 
and could neither look out on it from her luxurious shelter as a mere spectator, nor 
hide her eyes in selfish complaining. (ch. Ixxx) 

The sense of connection with a “manifold pregnant existence” is no 
longer merely an “inward vision,” and Dorothea acknowledges the 
revelation by discarding her widow’s mourning, experiencing “the tra- 
dition that fresh garments belonged to all initiation” (ch. Ixxx). Then 
she returns to Rosamond to reconcile her with Lydgate, and through 
this comes herself to marry Ladislaw. Dorothea has attained a simple 
but extremely basic “social faith”; she has experienced the inescapable 
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unity of mankind, at the same time recognising the inviolable separate- 
ness of the individual. 


II 


Casaubon’s search for his “Key to all Mythologies” is the first 
analogy which obliquely defines this central theme; it helps us to un- 
derstand Dorothea’s search in greater detail, and prepares us for its 
culmination. He, like Dorothea, is seeking a “lofty conception” which 
will show “that all the mythical systems or erratic mythical fragments in 
the world were corruptions of a tradition originally revealed. Having 
once mastered the true position and taken a firm footing there, the vast 
field of mythical constructions became intelligible, nay, luminous with 
the reflected light of correspondences” (ch. iii). This search for a uni- 
fying theory is clearly analogous to Dorothea’s quest; and in “the true 
position” for which he is striving we have an anticipation of her mo- 
ment of vision in the dawn. But the complete unreality of Casaubon’s 
researches is shown by the way in which, although these are being 
used to define the central search, they in no way help him to understand 
the fundamental nature of that search. When Dorothea’s philanthropic 
ardour becomes too insistent he seeks refuge in historical parallel: “Mr. 
Casaubon apparently did not care about building cottages, and di- 
verted the talk to the extremely narrow accommodation which was to 
be had in the dwellings of the ancient Egyptians, as if to check a too 
high standard” (ch. iii). 

The final futility of Casaubon’s search is symbolised in the 
“stupendous fragmentariness” of Rome, whose “gigantic broken revela- 
tions” (ch. xx) are outside the scope of his mind. The symbol of Rome 
also marks a stage in Dorothea’s analogous search — marriage with 
Casaubon has failed to provide the unifying principle she desires, and 
her inward confusion is reproduced in the chaos around her. But her 
personal grief in this city of suffering is a necessary stage of develop- 
ment which will eventually lead her to full knowledge and to Ladislaw, 
who here epitomises the beauty which can be found beneath the ap- 
parent confusion of Rome. However, at present, the clue to the “laby- 
rinth of petty courses” which is Dorothea’s life in Middlemarch has yet 
to be found; Casaubon’s mind has merely “reflected . . . in vague laby- 
rinthine extension every quality she herself brought” (ch. iii), and so 
she is placed in antithesis to the Ariadne in the Vatican museum. One 
lesson has, however, been learned. Now, after her disenchantment, she 
is “no longer struggling against the perception of facts, but adjusting 
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herself to their clearest perception,” whereas “Mr. Casaubon’s theory of 
the elements which made the seed of all tradition was not likely to 
bruise itself unawares against discoveries . . . it was a method of inter- 
pretation which was not tested by the necessity of forming anything 
which had sharper collisions than an elaborate notion of Gog and 
Magog” (ch. xlviii). Her search, unlike his, is becoming less theoretic 
and more empirical. 

The workings of the historical imagination provide a second an- 
alogy to Dorothea’s quest for a social ethic. In the midst of the despair 
at Rome, Ladislaw appears and underlines by contrast the inadequacy 
of Casaubon’s imagination. When the three of them meet at dinner, 
Ladislaw “passed easily to a half-enthusiastic, half-playful picture of the 
enjoyment he got out of the very miscellaneousness of Rome, which 
made the mind flexible with constant comparison, and saved you from 
seeing the world’s ages as a set of box-like partitions without vital con- 
nection” (ch. xxii). He is a forerunner of Deronda who was interested in 
“the faint beginnings of faiths and institutions, and their obscure linger- 
ing decay” (ch. xxxii); and in both characters the ability to project 
themselves back in time is an analogy, a symptom almost, of the ability 
to project themselves into other people’s points of view. Later in the 
novel we learn that Ladislaw’s “point of view shifted as easily as his 
mood” (ch. xxxix ); and we see his inability to choose a profession as an 
aspect of Deronda’s later disease of sympathy: “His imagination had 
so wrought itself to the habit of seeing things as they probably appeared 
to others, that a strong partisanship, unless it were against an immediate 
oppression, had become an insincerity for him” (ch. xxxii). They both 
eventually find a “strong partisanship” in politics, and their energies and 
sympathies are channelled towards a definite end.* 

The analogy here is not ironic for it points directly to Dorothea’s 
ultimate vision of “the largeness of the world” and its “involuntary, 
palpitating life.” Its use is simultaneous with her growing awareness of 
Casaubon’s “equivalent centre of self,” and her growing refusal to see 
human beings as “a set of box-like partitions without vital connection.” 

This last phrase suggests another analogous search. Lydgate too 
is seeking unity in plurality in his anatomical investigations. He is 
searching for the “vital connection” between the different organs of the 
body: 

The more he became interested in special questions of disease, such as the nature 


8 Jerome Beaty’s note, “The Forgotten Past of Will Ladislaw,” Nineteenth Century Fic- 
tion, XIII (1958), 159-163, substantiates this connection. 
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of fever or fevers, the more keenly he felt the need for that fundamental knowledge 
of structure which just at the beginning of the century had been illuminated by the 
brief and glorious career of Bichat . . . That great Frenchman first carried out the 
conception that living bodies, fundamentally considered, are not associations of or- 
gans which can be understood by studying them first apart, and then as it were fed- 
erally; but must be regarded as consisting of certain primary webs or tissues, out of 
which the various organs — brain, heart, lungs, and so on—are compacted .. . 
(ch. xv) 

Once again, the terms are readily transposable to Dorothea’s search for 
a theory of social unity. She is looking for the foundation of the structure 
of society, and the implicit definition of it here anticipates her final 
realisation that man must be seen simultaneously as an individual and 
as a member of society. The “primitive tissue” of society* for which she 
is searching and which she at last finds, is suggested in a comment 
George Eliot makes on Bulstrode’s theory of providence: “There is no 
general doctrine which is not capable of eating out our morality if un- 
checked by the deep-seated habit of direct fellow-feeling with individual 
fellow-men” (ch. lxi). This habit is the “tradition originally revealed” 
which will make intelligible the “constructions” of Middlemarch society. 

Again, as in the case of Casaubon, there is an ironic severance 
between Lydgate’s scientific work and his human relationships; and 
George Eliot uses some minor analogies to drive home this dichotomy. 
Lydgate is first attracted to anatomy by reading as a boy a passage on 
“the valves of the human heart” (ch. xv), from ignorance of which he 
will of course be ruined. Later, in Paris, he is engaged on “some galvanic 
experiments” when he becomes infatuated with an actress. He “left his 
frogs and rabbits to some repose under their trying and mysterious dis- 
pensation of unexplained shocks” (ch. xv) in order to undergo a similar 
therapeutic experience himself with Laure. Apparently this galvanic 
experiment has been successful, for “three days afterwards Lydgate was 
at his galvanism again in his Paris chambers, believing that illusions 
were at an end for him” (ch. xv). But the conflict and cross-reference 
between his “two selves” (ch. xv) continues into his relationship with 
Rosamond when he first succumbs to her influence whilst studying 
“Louis’ new book on Fever” (ch. xvii). We are prepared for his marriage 
by his coveting and acceptance of Farebrother’s “lovely anencephalous 
monster” (ch. xvii), and finally Rosamond’s breaking down of his de- 


4 Since writing this essay I see that Professor Quentin Anderson has used a similar phrase, 
“the ‘primitive tissue’ of a community,” in his chapter on Middlemarch in From Dickens 
to Hardy, ed. Boris Ford, The Pelican Guide to English Literature, VI (London, 1958), 
Ppp. 274-293. He points out that “The master image of the book precisely parallels 
Lydgate’s physiological inquiry: this is the image of human relationships as a web” 
(pp. 276-277), without showing the more detailed analogy with the central theme. 
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sire for independence coincides fittingly with an experiment on macera- 
tion. George Eliot is at pains to point the analogy: “That evening when 
he went home, he looked at this phials to see how a process of macera- 
tion was going on, with undisturbed interest . . . The reveries from 
which it was difficult for him to detach himself were ideal constructions 
of something else than Rosamond’s virtues, and the primitive tissue was 
still his fair unknown” (ch. xxvii). His search for a literally organic 
unity, as well as helping us to understand the organic social unity which 
is the object of Dorothea’s quest, serves as a running commentary on 
his relationship with Laure and Rosamond. The analogies emphasise 
the discreteness of “the two selves within him.” 


III 


Once we have grasped the central theme of the novel and the 
way in which it is being used, the ramifications are extensive. It be- 
comes clear that almost every character in the novel has his or her own 
cosmology which serves as a guide or a warning to the central search. 


Each cosmology is finally judged as to its comprehensiveness and its 
basis in reality by reference to Dorothea’s final revelation, in which she 


finds “the primitive tissue,” “the tradition originally revealed,” upon 
which all the cosmologies ought ultimately to be based. 

It would be tedious to examine all the variations of this theme, 
but we may glance briefly at a few. For example, Rosamond, “whose 
basis for her structure had the usual airy slightness, was of remarkably 
detailed and realistic imagination when the foundation had been once 
presupposed” (ch. xii); into her structure, the “gossamer web” of 
“young love-making” (ch. xxxvi), she incorporates Lydgate willy-nilly, 
with the result that his researches collapse before her more persistent 
constructions. Bulstrode, on the other hand, utilises the divine scheme 
of things for his own purposes: “In his closest meditations the life-long 
habit of Mr. Bulstrode’s mind clad his most egoistic terrors in doctrinal 
references to superhuman ends” (ch. liii). His conduct serves as a 
warning of the way in which “that spiritual religion, that submergence 
of self in communion with Divine perfection” (ch. iii), for which Dor- 
othea yearned at the beginning of the novel, can be perverted. Caleb 
Garth sees life in terms of “business” and his world-picture is both 
realistic and comprehensive: 


Caleb Garth often shook his head in meditation on the value, the indispensable 
might of that myriad-headed, myriad-handed labour by which the social body is 
fed, clothed, and housed. It had laid hold of his imagination in boyhood. The echoes 
of the great hammer . . . the precision and variety of muscular effort wherever exact 
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work had to be turned out, — all these sights of his youth had acted on him as poetry 
without the aid of the poets, had made a philosophy for him without the aid of 
philosophers, a religion without the aid of theology. (ch. xxiv) 

Mrs. Cadwallader appears as a comic Mrs. Transome, with a sim- 
ilarly aristocratic scheme of things; her interest centres in the “exact 
crossing of genealogies which had brought a coronet into a new branch 
and widened the relations of scandal,” and “she believed as unques- 
tionably in birth and no-birth as she did in game and vermin” (ch. vi). 
Her cosmos is judged and found wanting in the scene at Featherstone’s 
funeral when Dorothea and her friends watch the proceedings from the 
upper-acting level of Lowick Manor: “The country gentry of old time 
lived in a rarefied social air: dotted apart on their stations up the moun- 
tain they looked down with imperfect discrimination on the belts of 
thicker life below. And Dorothea was not at ease in the perspective and 
chilliness of that height” (ch. xxxiv). Finally, we may mention Joshua 
Rigg, who, in superiority to Mr. Casaubon, desires and obtains a plu- 
rality of keys: “The one joy after which his soul thirsted was to have a 
money-changer’s shop on a much-frequented quay, to have locks all 
round him of which he held the keys . . .” (ch. liii). Standing apart 
from the other characters is Mary Garth, whose very definite reality 
throughout the novel springs ultimately from her unique refusal to re- 
fashion the world according to her own wishes: “she neither tried to 
create illusions, nor indulged in them for her own behoof” (ch. xii). 
The universal validity of the pier-glass image which opens chapter 
twenty-seven is questioned only here in the presentation of her char- 
acter — she is not prepared to allow egocentricity to produce “the flat- 
tering illusion of a concentric arrangement.” 

Everyone in the novel has to work out his own cosmology because 
the society in which he is living is in a constant state of flux; it is be- 
cause Dorothea inherits “no coherent social faith and order” that her 
quest is directed to finding the “primitive tissue” of society upon which 
all the other world-pictures are based. This state of flux of Middlemarch 
society is seen as one more search for unity: 


Old provincial society had its share of this subtle movement: had not only its striking 
downfalls, its brilliant young professional dandies who ended by living up an entry 
with a drab and six children for their establishment, but also those less marked 
vicissitudes which are constantly shifting the boundaries of social intercourse, and 
begetting new consciousness of inter-dependence. Some slipped a little downward, 
some got higher footing . . . while a few personages or families that stood with 
rocky firmness amid all this fluctuation, were slowly presenting new aspects in spite 
of solidity, and altering with the double change of self and beholder. Municipal 
town and rural parish gradually made fresh threads of connection . . . (ch. xi) 


Provincial society is becoming aware of its organic unity; the society 
which includes Lydgate and Casaubon is itself seeking a unity in plu- 
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rality, is refusing to see itself as a “set of box-like partitions without vital 
connection,” is in fact becoming aware of its “primary webs or tissues.” 
And George Eliot underlines subtly but with persistence the constant 
erosion of social stratum upon social stratum, the striving to overcome 
the fragmentariness inherent in the basic structure of the novel. 

This growing self-awareness which is presented in dramatic 
detail in Middlemarch, finds expression at large in the Reform move- 
ment, the crucial years of which are covered by the novel. And here we 
have the final analogy with Dorothea’s search. In a recent article’ Mr. 
Jerome Beaty has shown by gathering together the terse political ref- 
erences in the novel how it is possible to reconstruct the main events 
of the Reform movement from 1829 to 1832, which form a shadowy but 
meticulously planned background to the fictional events. He has ex- 
amined the technique of this “history by indirection,” but without show- 
ing its analogical function. In fact, what George Eliot is doing is to ar- 
ticulate and suggest the significance of the main lines of Dorothea’s 
quest for a “social faith” by means of the parallel political events. The 
cross-references between fiction and reality are, however, oblique and, 
on the few occasions when they become overt, their significance is 
concealed by their ironic explicitness; for example, chapter nineteen be- 
gins, “When George the Fourth was still reigning over the privacies of 
Windsor, when the Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Vincy was mayor of the old corporation of Middlemarch, Mrs. Cas- 
aubon, born Dorothea Brooke, had taken her wedding journey to Rome.” 
That such references play a part in defining the central theme is sug- 
gested not by their obtrusiveness but by their insistence. 

The main parallels can soon be stated. The first signs of the com- 
ing political upheaval are presented by reference to Brooke’s “docu- 
ments on machine-breaking and rick-burning” (ch. iii); and it is in the 
same chapter we are given the first full description of Dorothea’s dis- 
content, “hemmed in by a social life which seemed nothing but a laby- 
rinth of petty courses.” Her hoped-for release through marriage fails — 
reform cannot come from a Casaubon who is seeking the patronage of 
Peel. Casaubon’s death coincides with the dissolution of Parliament in 
April 1831, the last Parliament to stalemate reform; and it is his death, 
of course, which opens the way for Dorothea’s new relationship with 
Ladislaw, a zealous reformer. “Her whole world was in a state: of con- 


5 Jerome Beaty, “History by Indirection: the Era of Reform in Middlemarch,” VS, I 
(1957), a7o-370- I am indebted to Mr. Beaty for his reconstruction of the political 
background. 
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vulsive change” (ch. 1), as is the political world as it prepares for the 
“famous ‘dry election’ ” (ch. li). The Commons pass Lord John Russell’s 
Bill and Dorothea experiences her revelation in the dawn, but soon 
afterward the Lords throw out the Bill arid Dorothea has to face con- 
certed opposition to her marriage with Ladislaw. But shortly the First 
Reform Bill will be passed and Dorothea will find a partial fulfilment 
in marriage. At this stage, Mr. Beaty points the analogy in detail: 
Indeed there is a parallel in the fiction. The old world of Middlemarch makes a 
final effort to resist Dorothea’s marrying an unsuitable foreigner . . . All is in vain. 
Dorothea will marry Ladislaw. But the wedding, the most important fictional event 
of the novel, takes place off stage, after the action in the novel ends too: it is sched- 
uled for three weeks after the scene at Freshitt, very close to the June seventh date 
of the passage of the Reform Bill. This coincidence lends an air of finality or com- 
pleteness to the story that began nearly three years earlier by bringing to a close a 
historical as well as a fictional series of events. (Beaty, “History,” p. 179) 

This “coincidence” also rounds off the political analogy which 
has made us become aware of the wider significance of the central 
theme of the novel. This implicit relationship between the fictional 
microcosm and political macrocosm states that there is an interaction 
between Dorothea’s quest and the Reform movement at the same time 
as it implies the tenuousness of that interaction. This is very different 
from the direct interaction in George Eliot’s overtly historical novel, 
Romola, where the characters control and are controlled by political 
events: “as in the tree that bears a myriad of blossoms, each single bud 
with its fruit is dependent on the primary circulation of the sap, so the 
fortunes of Tito and Romola were dependent on certain grand political 
and social conditions which made an epoch in the history of Italy” 
(ch. xxi). The irony of the relationship between microcosm and mac- 
rocosm in Middlemarch lies in the fact that Dorothea, throughout the 
novel, is never in direct contact with the political movement, although 
the analogy we have outlined asserts that she embodies the essence of 
reform. In the last paragraph of the novel, however, George Eliot tran- 
scends this ironic severance by a subdued optimism: “But the effect of 
her being on those around her was incalculably diffusive: for the grow- 
ing good of the world is partly dependent on unhistoric acts; and that 
things are not so ill with you and me as they might have been, is half 
owing to the number who lived faithfully a hidden life, and rest in 
unvisited tombs.” 


IV 


In the letter I used earlier as an epigraph, Frederic Harrison 
tried to persuade George Eliot that she alone was the person capable of 
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writing the Positivist novel for which they had all been waiting. It is 
tempting to speculate how far she met this challenge in Middlemarch, 
for, when we place Harrison’s suggestions alongside George Eliot's 
use of analogy to unify and define, the two have a great deal in com- 
mon; and the key to all the mythologies of contemporary society which 
Dorothea discovers could provide the basis of a Comtist ethic. But more 
immediately relevant to our judgment of the novel here is George Eliot's 
reply to his letter in August: “I think aesthetic teaching is the highest of 
all teaching because it deals with life in its highest complexity. But if it 
ceases to be purely aesthetic — if it lapses anywhere from the picture to 
the diagram — it becomes the most offensive of all teaching” (Letters, 
IV, 300). In order to deal with this complexity, the novelist employs a 
variety of formal techniques. These become “offensive” when they at- 
tempt to coerce the reader, they become powerless when the material 
they inform is not realised. But even when there is a successful combina- 
tion, the two elements — the realistic and the formal — seem to demand 
contrary responses: the first that we not only contemplate but immerse 
ourselves in the immediate scene, the second that we see the function 
of that scene in the context of the whole. In Middlemarch they are fused 
completely. The very real complexity of the cosmos of the novel is as- 
serted throughout, and yet this complexity is made meaningful by 
George Eliot’s use of analogy. The “diagram” has been built into the 
“picture” without loss of reality. 


Fourah Bay College (University of Durham) 
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THE WINTRY DUEL: 


A VICTORIAN IMPORT 


THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE was long the resort of duelists whose exploits were for 
the most part soon forgotten. One duel, however, quickened the imagination 
of French painters and through them stimulated Victorian dramatists. This 
influence of life on art and of art on drama I propose to trace. In the winter 
of 1856-57, two merrymakers, Deluns-Montaud and Symphorien-Casimir- 
Joseph Boittelle, became so incensed at each other that, without taking time 
to change their costumes of Harlequin and Pierrot, they hurried to a dueling 
field. Deluns-Montaud ran Boittelle through the chest with his sword. Despite 
being thought a corpse, Boittelle recovered and lived to be a prefect of police 
and a senator. The victor was later a deputy. 

Two painters separately began work on topical canvases. The first in 


1 Victor Guillemin, “Etude sur . . . Gérome,” Procés-Verbaux . . . Académie . . . de 
Besancon, année 1904 (Besancon, 1905), p. 145n.; Nord: Dictionnaire biographique 
illustré, 2° éd. (Paris, 1909), pp. 95-96; The Goncourt Journals 1851-1870, trans. 
Lewis Galantiére (New York, 1937), pp. 156-157, 25 June 1863. 
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time was Thomas Couture, who devoted a crayon sketch, an unfinished 
painting, and a completed canvas to The Duel after the Masked Ball. In the 
canvas it is dawn; the place, a small clearing among tree-studded slopes; the 
action, Harlequin holding his sword confidently while one assistant makes 
suggestions and another pleads for reconciliation, Pierrot standing diffidently 
while a bearded second holds a massive-hilted sword and another second, 
wearing an Indian feathered topknot, looks on (see figure 1). Activity and 
languor, contrasted in the two principals, foreshadow the outcome. Just be- 
fore the Salon opened in 1857, Couture’s g by 12-inch canvas was sold 
for 3,300 francs. It is now in the Wallace Collection, London. 

Jean Léon Gérome was not so much interested in the preliminaries or 
in swaggering-Harlequin, cringing-Pierrot traditionalism as in the reality of 
the central action. His untitled original version, a 20 by 28-inch canvas, and 
his two copies have been variously called The Duel in the Snow, The Morn- 
ing after the Masquerade, Sequel of a Masked Ball, The End of the Ball, The 
Duel after the Masked Ball (or . . . the Masquerade), Tragedy and Comedy, 
The Duel of Pierrot, and The Death of Pierrot. The scene is a clearing in the 
Bois de Boulogne. In the background are bare trees, the principals’ carriages, 
and their waiting drivers. In the middle distance, Harlequin, relegated to the 
role of second, holds the left arm of the victor, who is in Indian dress, as both 
retreat toward their carriage on the right. On the trampled snow between 
them and the group in the left foreground lie Pierrot’s cloak and the victorious 
Indian’s sword and a few feathers shorn from his topknot. Three men in cos- 
tume severally hold Pierrot, gaze in horror at his death-mask face, and try to 
stanch the flow of blood from his chest wound. The sword seems to be slip- 
ping from the dying man’s flaccid hand; his legs are rigid, his torso limp. 
Light is concentrated in the snow and, even more, in Pierrot’s face and ap- 
parel. The atmosphere, like the retiring forms, is heavy and gray (see figure 
2 for the version in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore). 

Gérome’s representation was easily the favorite among the 2715 
paintings hung at the Palais des Champs-Elysées in the 1857 Salon. Viewers 
were transfixed as if they could hear Pierrot’s death rattle. Professional 
critics were enthusiastic and at the same time perplexed. Only two of them 
judged the work as art. Edmond About thought the figures carelessly drawn 
and lacking in animation: besides being terribly elongated, Pierrot was 
modeled out of bread crumb and stuffed with straw, and the weight of the 
group rested on one man’s unbraced knee. Paul de Saint-Victor was just as 
positive that the postures were right, the drawing of copper-plate precision, 
and the total effect soundly conceived.? 

Other critics applied the criteria of life. Alexandre Dumas and Henri 
Delaborde, as well as About agreed that the subject was unconvincing. 
Although students may rush from a ball to kill each other in carnival dress, 


2 Edmond About, Le Moniteur Universel, CKXXIX, 773-774 (16 July 1857). On p. 774, 
About discusses the Couture-Gérome rivalry in representing “un fait vrai et contempo- 
rain.” Saint-Victor is quoted by Pierre Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire universel du xix* 
siécle (Paris, 1865-90), VI, 1350. 
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Gérome’s antagonists and seconds seem old enough to be sober notaries. 
Such men may forget to make their wills or to write their wives, but they 
will hardly defy the dueling convention of black pantaloons. But the ma- 
jority of critics agreed with Gustave Planché that the episode possessed 
verisimilitude.® 

Criticism, however, was chiefly penned in terms of narration, drama, 
and even choreography rather than of art and life. In Le Monde Illustré, 
J. Doucet spoke of Gérome as having finished a noble page of commentary 
“4a la Danse macabre,” which would compel the most sterile imagination to 
explain the event by creating stories. Théophile Gautier suggested to readers 
of L’ Artiste that Gérome’s pitiless composure and his dryness, exactness, and 
strength as narrator were “comme une page de Mérimée.” Through its an- 
tithesis of “action terrible, acteurs grotesques,” the painting seemed to ask 
Harlequin, “Qu’as-tu fait de ton frére Pierrot?” For Dubosc de Pesquidoux 
the painting evoked the impression of a breathtaking tableau, drama, or 
recital of events. But the painter and art critic, Etienne Jean Delécluze, com- 
mented that the literary aspect predominated over the artistic and that the 
dramatic cord was drawn too taut.* 

The much discussed painting itself was sold to the Duc d’Aumale for 
20,000 francs, becoming a part of the Condé Museum at Chantilly. It crossed 
the Channel to London and Twickenham exhibits in 1857 and 1862, enjoyed 
great success at the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867, and brought the artist 
a prize as late as 1898. It was reproduced countless times by etchers, lithog- 
raphers, engravers, and photographers. Perhaps the first English engraving, 
H. T. Ryall’s A Duel after a Bal Masque (11% by 17% inches), done early 
in 1858 for Gambart and Company, included 25 presentation copies, 700 
copies in different states and at prices ranging from four to ten guineas, and 
an unlimited number of prints at two guineas each.5 Gérome’s father-in-law, 
the famous art dealer, Goupil, circulated thousands of prints through the 
branches of his firm in Paris, Berlin, New York, The Hague, and London. 

In executing two copies of his own painting, Gérome tried to clear 
up the confusion about the identity of the victor. The Chantilly original 
shows Harlequin holding the Indian by the arm and talking to him as they 
walk toward their carriage. The Indian’s head is turned toward Harlequin, 
who would seem to be comforting or counseling his principal. A copy in the 
Academy of Art at Leningrad makes the relationship even more obvious, 
because the Indian’s head is turned slightly away from Harlequin. The 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore houses a second copy in which the Indian 
definitely averts his face. If these three versions could be filmed and run off 
in what I take to be the order of their composition, the dusky savage would 
be seen to turn his head in despair from the facile consolations of his second. 


8 Guillemin, pp. 143-145, 180; About, pp. 773-774. 
4 Le Monde Illustré for 18 July 1857, p. 5; L’Artiste, nouvelle série, I, 245-246 (5 July 
1857); Guillemin; Larousse. See also Fanny Field Hering, Gérome (New York, 1892), 


pp. 68-75. 
5 Records of the Knoedler Art Galleries, New York City. 
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This clearer identification, however, adds to the copies a sentimental note of 
regret from which the original is free.® 

It is not improbable that, before the Duel was shipped to the exhibi- 
tion of French artists in London, Gérome added to his “composition a little 
after the English taste” (Hering, p. 77) the telltale feathers shorn from the 
Red Indian’s topknot by Pierrot’s wild sword. Certainly the English, unlike 
the French, were not confused about the identity of the victor. Over a period 
of a year, the London Athenaeum consistently referred to Harlequin as the 
second, In Gérome’s “powerfully dramatic,” “terrible and appalling,” “truly 
tragic picture,” Pierrot’s “face is a three-act tragedy reduced to one look... . 
There is an epitome of a hundred passionate novels in this painting,” which 
teaches “a finer moral lesson” than any work since Hogarth’s time.? 

Such was the material which appealed to the aging playwright, Ed- 
ward Fitzball, who had based his most popular melodrama, Jonathan Brad- 
ford, on an actual murder. His “original domestic drama,” Christmas Eve; 
or, The Duel in the Snow, opened at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, on 12 
March 1860. In an hour and twenty-five minutes of acting time, the events 
hastened through poison, dire prophecy, death at midnight, retributive in- 
fidelity, and a challenge at a masquerade ball to the death of both antagonists, 
Pierrot and the Indian. Except for this sensational complication in the finale, 
Fitzball imitated Gérome’s grouping in his climactic tableau. He also enforced 
the Hogarthian moral that adultery does not pay, by salubrious remorse and 
death, all at the mournful stroke of midnight. 

The Illustrated London News informed its readers that “this remark- 
able playwright” had adopted Gérome’s celebrated painting as his closing 
scene. “The rest is occupied with incidents calculated to account for such a 
catastrophe.” The critic, more mindful of Gérome than of Fitzball, described 
the last set, a park in the falling snow, as the Bois de Boulogne. A week later, 
the staff artist of the same periodical implied the superiority of Gérome by 
representing only one victim in his pen drawing of the theatrical tableau. The 
Indian of the melodrama died before Pierrot, but in this drawing is shown 
walking away with his second, Harlequin, as in the painting (see opposite) .° 

In his use of tableau, the theatrical equivalent of painting, to crystal- 
lize a dramatic moment and to give spectators the pleasurable thrill of rec- 
ognition, Fitzball was so successful that the management of Drury Lane was 
exultant. The new piece had “elicited unequivocal marks of approbation from 
a crowded audience.”® Its vogue was so great, in fact, that sometime between 
1860 and 1864 the characters in a stage version of Dumas’ The Corsican 
Brothers were regrouped to pirate Fitzball’s effects. 


6 For the three versions, see F.-A. Gruyer, Notice des peintres (Paris, 1899), p. 484; 
N. A. Kushelev-Bezborodko and M. M. Dalkevich, Imperatorskaia Academiia Khudo- 
zhestv (Saint Petersburg, 1911), plate in Vol. III; and Handbook of the Collection, 
Walters Art Gallery ( Baltimore, c. 1936), p. 166. 

7 Athenaeum, 27 June 1857, p. 825; 30 Jan., 24 Apr., and 12 June, 1858, pp. 151, 535, 


8 Illustrated London News, 17 and 24 Mar. 1860, pp. 251, 285. 
® Advertisement in The Times, 14 Mar. 1860, p. 8. 
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During the 1850’s the versatility of Charles Albert Fechter, creator 
of the dual réle of the severed Siamese twins, Fabien and Louis dei Franchi, 
had been emulated by Charles John Kean and other London actors. So in- 
tense did the competition become that, as a biographer of Kean’s says, 
“nearly every theatre in the metropolis brought forward versions of their 
own.”!° To survive under such conditions, each adapter of Grangé and Mon- 
tépin’s dramatic version of Dumas strained after novelty. Gérome, by way of 
Fitzball, proved helpful. Thus the stage direction for a tableau in the original 
version reads: “On voit une clairiére de la forét de Fountainebleau; d’un cété 
est un jeune homme qui essuie son épée et de l'autre Louis de Franchi, 
couché entre deux témoins qui lui portent secours.”!! The direction in Lacy’s 
Acting Edition and in French’s Standard Drama reads: 

An open clearing in the forest of Fontainbleau — at Centre is Chateau Renaud, who 
is wiping his sword, and on the other Louis dei Franchi, upon the ground, Right 
Centre, supported by a Surgeon and his Second, who are rendering him assistance 
— two other Gentlemen in position Right, realizing the group from the picture of 
“The Duel.” 

Tableau.12 


10 J. W. Cole, The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean (London, 1859), Il, 32. 
“For a time, the subject became a perfect mania.” 

11 E. Grangé and X. de Montépin, Les Fréres corses, I, xvii: undated copy in Harvard 
College Library. 

12 Grangé and Montépin, Les Fréres Corses; or, The Corsican Brothers (London, n.d.), 
p. 20. The same tableau concludes Act I and Act II. Also see the advertisement of “an 
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A later approximation to Fitzball and Gérome was the change to a 
wintry setting. This innovation was travestied in H. J. Byron’s “grand 
burlesque,” The Corsican “Bothers”; or, The Troublesome Twins, first per- 
formed at the Globe Theatre Royal, London, on 17 May 186g. During the 
duel, Fabien dei Flunki, noticing snowflakes, breaks into speech: 

I say, look here, it’s coming on to snow. 
Suppose we put it off a year or soP13 

Years later, during the Great Frost of 1880-81, Londoners made their 
way down “snow-beleaguered streets” to see Henry Irving in a revival of 
The Corsican Brothers at the Lyceum.'4 For 190 triumphant performances 
“a crowd of men” emptied great bags of salt from rubberwheeled baggage 
trucks and spread the artificial snow with wide-bladed wooden shovels. So 
abundant was the salt, padding the stage and glistening on the trees, that 
the duelists had to secure “a firmer foothold by kicking it away.” As Bram 
Stoker thought, “Of many wonderful effects this snow was perhaps the 
strongest and most impressive of reality.” 

No matter what form the wintry duel took, it pressed against the 
bounds of that form. The original duelists, Deluns-Montaud and Boittelle, 
fought a very real, almost fatal duel in the incongruous costumes of carefree 
/ mimes and Thespians. Accepting the ironies of the episode in real life, 
Couture and Gérome used an instant of time to tell a story of tragedy in 
comic trappings, of make-believe and death. From Gérome’s more significant 
pictorial moment the subject burst into the apparently freer realm of melo- 
drama, which then employed action as a background for a stage picture. But 
whatever the medium and its problems, the wintry duel consistently stirred 
the Victorian imagination.® 


COLEMAN 0. PARSONS 
The City College, New York 


entirely new version of the Corsican Brothers, in which Mr. Fechter will sustain his 
original characters,” The Times, 7 Dec. 1860, p. 6. . 

18 Byron, The Corsican “Bothers” (London, n.d.), Lacy’s Acting Edition, LXXXVIII, 
41. The Corsican Brothers was often parodied from 1852 on. 

14 Illustrated London News, § Feb. 1881, p. 124. 

15 Stoker, Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving (New York 1906), I, 161. 

16 Attention should be called to the duels in Charles Reade’s novel, Griffith Gaunt (1866), 
and in Stevenson’s The Master of Ballantrae (1889). Although it is outside the scope 
of this article, I‘should like to suggest the influence of Gérome’s canvas in France and 
America: Mme. Gustave-Eugéne Fould’s Le Duel de Pierrot, acted a hundred times at 
the Gymnase in Paris about the year 1881; Charles Marin’s slight comedy, Le Duel de 
Pierrot (written 1897, published 1924); a comic pantomime ballet by Hervé (1825- 
92), Un Duel dans la neige, which served Paul Martinetti as a stock piece in the 
United States for thirteen years (A Duel in the Snow; or, After the Masquerade Ball, 
performed as late as 190; with a tableau approximation of the painting as the climax); 
and Guy Endore’s “research novel,” King of Paris (1956), chs. i and xxxvii, both 
entitled “Duel after the Masquerade Ball.” 
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Figure 1 (see page 318) 


from the picture in the Wallace Collection — by permission 
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Figure 2 (see page 318) 


from the picture in the Walters Art Gallery — by permission 
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Silver teapot, designed by A. W. N. Pugin, c. 1848 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


From The Early Victorian Period, 1830-1860, reviewed on page 328 


Sofa (“Sociable”) covered in silk damask woven by Baily and Jackson, 


Spitalfields, c. 1844. Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire 
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C. F. A. Voysey: Hog’s Back, Surrey; Julian Sturgis House, 1896 


from Architecture, Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, reviewed on page 329 


Lewis Cubitt: London; King’s Cross Station, 1851-52 
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The Early Victorian Period, 1830-1860, edi- 
ted by Ratpn Epwarps and L, G. G. Ram- 
sey; Vol. VI of THe Connoisseur Periop 
Guwes; pp. xii + 180. Connoisseur: London, 
1958, 42s.; Crown: New York, 1958, $6.95. 
From Gothic Revival to Functional Form, by 
Aur Be; pp. ix + 184. Humanities Press: 
New York, 1958, $3.50; Blackwell: Oxford, 
1957, 18s.; Oslo University Press: Oslo, 1957, 
18 kr. 


Ir 1s Now well over thirty-five years since the 
vogue for “Early Victorian” began to set in, 
at any rate in England. By around 1934 the 
vogue was sufficiently established for a Vic- 
torian Exhibition to have been arranged in 
one of the big London houses, as a fund-rais- 
ing scheme for St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. It 
became chic to collect papier-maché chairs, 
Staffordshire pottery figurines, and wax fruit 
under glass domes. They were “rather amus- 
ing” and had the advantage of being inex- 
pensive (as this reviewer gratefully remem- 
bers). The vogue gained strength when the 
late Queen Mary turned her insatiable col- 
lector’s appetite to Victoriana, and prices 
began to rise. Now that objects earlier than 
1859 are technically antiques, the vogue has 
spread to New York, and prices are often 
quite high. Third Avenue is as full of Vic- 
toriana as the Brompton Road and Beau- 
champ Place used to be. 

The appearance of the Connoisseur vol- 
ume under review marks the transition of 
what was formerly a vogue to a subject of 
general, even popular, attention. Not that the 
volume is “popular” in the pejorative sense; 
on the contrary, it is the product of scholar- 
ship on a distinguished level. It is, as it says, a 
Guide to the arts of the period, but it goes be- 
yond just that in being a critical and, on the 
whole, discriminating appraisal. 

The most dangerous pitfall in exploring a 
new field of artistic research is that we too 
often persist in assessing taste as being “good” 
or “bad” by the standards of our own day 
rather than by the standards of its period. 
True, in all art-history criticism a yardstick 
becomes necessary, the yardstick being our 
own taste. This is not a constant but a varia- 
ble, differing from one generation to the next. 
The constant must be the taste of the period 


itself. The varying yardsticks can only be ef- 
fectively applied after the creative thought 
of the period in question has been explored 
objectively and dispassionately. 

Already most aspects of the nineteenth 
century are viewed from the historical ap- 
proach and, as this reviewer has said else- 
where, few people today will judge Palmers- 
ton or Peel, Tennyson or Newman, by the 
same standards that they would apply to 
present leaders of political or philosophic 
thought. Yet in criticising the Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts of the Victorians, most of us pro- 
nounce judgments which are valid only in 
relation to our own contemporary experience, 
and which ignore the conditions prevailing 
at that time. The true historian of Taste has to 
consider, first, the social and economic con- 
ditions in which the arts of a period were pro- 
duced; and, second, the expressed opinions of 
that period on its own art. 

We may quote one example of the unhis- 
torical approach in this book. One of the con- 
tributors says that the main charge against 
Early Victorian design is its “equation of 
beauty with elaboration.” It is perfectly true 
that such equation was generally accepted, 
and the results, in our eyes, seem pretty terri- 
ble. But the charge can equally well be made 
against many of the products of the late Ren- 
aissance; one need only consider Fontaine- 
bleau. Yet few people who now condemn the 
products of 1850 have the courage to con- 
demn Benvenuto Cellini and his patrons for 
the vulgarity of their taste, although the equa- 
tion is exactly the same. 

To return to the volume itself. It is a com- 
bined effort. It consists of twelve essays, all 
factual and historical rather than critical, on 
Architecture, Furniture, Painting, Silver, 
Ceramics, Textiles and Costume, Metalwork, 
Musical Instruments, Bookbinding, and Ty- 
pography. Seven of the contributors are, or 
were formerly, of the Victoria and Albert or 
British Museums; four others are of the Uni- 
versities of London and Birmingham and the 
Art Galleries of Manchester and Birmingham. 
This Guide, therefore, speaks with the highest 
possible authority; but, as is usual in such 
joint endeavours, the parts are more satisfac- 
tory than the whole. Everything about the 
What is here, but there is too little about the 
Why. 

The interest and usefulness of this Guide 
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would have been enhanced by an introductory 
essay relating the production of works of art 
to the social and economic background, and 
also interpreting for us the aesthetic thought 
and criticism of the time not from the points 
of view of specialists in their several fields 
but from the comprehensive standpoint of the 
art historian. This, unfortunately, has not 
really been provided by either Ralph Edwards’ 
Foreword or the opening chapter, “The Age 
of Progress,” contributed by the distinguished 
historian and economist A. J. Taylor. Mr. 
Taylor's chapter is a brilliant summary of 
party politics, economic changes, scientific 
and industrial development, changes in the 
social structure, colonial growth, Reform, 
Catholic Emancipation, and other subjects 
proper to a Lecturer in Modern History. The 
only subject that is not even remotely touched 
upon, or even glanced at, is the aesthetic 
thought of the period. One must regret that 
an opportunity to chart this unmapped field 
has been missed. 

Reference has been made above to the 
Early Victorian equation of Beauty with Elab- 
orateness. But there is no mention in this 
Guide of that second equation which runs 
throughout the period in disturbing conflict 
with the first, namely that of Beauty with 
Utility. Not functionalism, but usefulness. 
One legacy of utilitarianism was doubt about 
the usefulness of art; this legacy accounts for 
some of the strange undercurrents beneath 
the concept of the Great Exhibition, and also 
for the earnest heart-searchings of the Prince 
Consort and Sir Henry Cole. Yet nowhere in 
this volume is the name of Jeremy Bentham 
invoked. 

Perhaps this criticism is asking for some- 
thing that was never intended in a Guide of 
this nature; if it wasn’t, one feels that it really 
should have been. This, however, although a 
deficiency in the field of Why, does not lessen 
the excellence of the separate Whats. All the 
chapters, particularly the section on printing, 
contain material that will enlighten even the 
most experienced observer of this period. The 
illustrations (ninety-six plates and innumer- 
able figures) are very good, but they perhaps 
do not sufficiently illustrate the confusing 
conflict of revivals that beset the Early Vic- 
torian architects and designers. That conflict 
is essential to the Why of that age, at once so 
self-assured and so filled with doubt. Never- 
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theless, one can fully agree with the pub- 
lisher’s blurb, that the book “is of unique im- 
portance” to the growing number of those 
interested in any form of Victorian studies. 

In contrast to the Connoisseur volume, 
Mr. Bée’s book is concerned more with theo- 
ries of Why than with facts of What. It is, as 
its subtitle describes it, a study in Victorian 
theories of design, and was originally pre- 
sented as a thesis for an Oxford degree in 
1954 by Mr. Bége, a student of Oslo Univer- 
sity. Although the book is smaller, the scope 
is wider; it ranges, in fact, from the commer- 
cial design of the ‘forties and of the Great 
Exhibition, through Pugin’s battle for Gothic 
Reform, the Schools of Design, the materialist 
convictions of Sir Henry Cole and the op- 
posed philosophy of Ruskin, the relation of 
ornament to ethics, through William Morris 
down to Voysey and Godwin at the end of 
the century. In an appendix Mr. Bée gives the 
thirty-seven propositions of Owen Jones, as 
set forth in the immensely significant Gram- 
mar of Ornament (1868). 

The book is learned and well-informed, as 
theses have to be, but it does not really do a 
great deal towards straightening out the maze 
of moral and aesthetic confusion that seems 
to have bedevilled the period. Moreover, it 
is surely begging the question to explain the 
“debasement” of Early Victorian taste as be- 
ing due to the introduction of machine-made 
goods; hand-made objects by skilled crafts- 
men displayed exactly the same characteris- 
tics as in machine-productions, as the Cata- 
logue of the Great Exhibition clearly demon- 
strates. The best chapter in the book is that on 
Pugin and Gothic Reform, and it is excellent. 

Joun STEEGMAN 
The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


Architecture, Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies, by Henry-Russeci Hircucock; 
cAN History or Art; pp. xxix + 498. Pen- 
guin Books: Harmondsworth and Baltimore, 
1958, 70s. and $12.50. 


THE PUBLICATION OF the present volume of 
the Pelican History of Art is an important 
event in the field of nineteenth-century stud- 
ies. Earlier general histories of the architec- 
ture of the past hundred and fifty years have 
been written by men who were rather hostile 
to Victorian architecture and more or less ig- 


norant of it. The books of Tallmadge, Kim- 
ball, and Giedion, for example, all suffer in 
different ways from a lack of historical ob- 
jectivity in relation to nineteenth-century 
events. Proximity in time may have been 
largely responsible for this fault, but the 
pleading of special causes —in Tallmadge’s 
and Kimball’s cases that of twentieth-century 
eclecticism and in Giedion’s that of the Inter- 
national Style of the 1930’s — also had some- 
thing to do with the polemical rather than 
historical method through which they ap- 
proached the earlier century. An aesthetic 
aversion to most nineteenth-century buildings 
has thus further complicated a problem which 
is difficult enough because of the staggering 
bulk and variety of material which must be 
considered. 

Professor Hitchcock is uniquely fitted by 
his long experience and study to bring his- 
torical objectivity to bear in both these cate- 
gories. He has looked at Victorian buildings 
long enough to be able to evaluate them upon 
their own terms and in relation to the inten- 
tions of the architects who designed them, 
and he has studied the period as a whole with 
an integrity of purpose that enables him to 
accept its multiplicity as a fact which requires 
no apology but which does demand hard 
work from the scholar who would attempt to 
understand it. For these reasons Hitchcock’s 
present volume treats the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries as integral parts of a con- 
tinuing development. Modern architecture is 
seen as a natural outgrowth of nineteenth- 
century experiment, while the earlier period 
is allowed to retain those qualities which 
were uniquely its own. The architectural vil- 
lains and heroes who populated the books 
mentioned above, and others like them, have 
thus disappeared from Hitchcock’s work. The 
polemicist may decry a certain loss of clarity 
which results, but the historian can only ap- 
plaud this honest approach to the complexity 
of truth. 

It may also be true that Hitchcock does 
not generalize enough and that his present 
book often tends toward the character of a 
catalogue rather than that of an historically 
critical text. Yet because it is packed with the 
names of architects and buildings and with 
their dates, it will always remain an essential 
work of reference. These qualities it shares 
with most of the other volumes of the Pelican 


series; it is intended to be neither quite a 
handbook nor a piece of advanced criticism 
nor a work of profound historical analysis. 
Instead it attempts a sound and serviceable 
presentation of as much information as can 
be packed into it by a scholar who is a master 
in the field. Still, even to present the relevant 
information concerning nineteenth and twen- 
tieth-century architecture in intelligible form 
requires a major feat of organization. Here 
Hitchcock, especially for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has done a masterly job. Of his 427 
pages of text, 280 pages deal with the period 
1800-1900. Part I, concerned with the first 
half of the century, correctly isolates the 
three major and essentially contemporary 
movements which dominated the period: first, 
Romantic-Classicism; second, the Picturesque 
and the early Gothic Revival; and finally, the 
development of new techniques of building 
with iron and glass. In these complementary 
movements the old emotional and intellectual 
unity of the baroque period is upset and frag- 
mented. Baroque integration of freedom and 
order divides into the opposites of harshly 
geometrical Romantic-Classicism and the pur- 
posefully anti-classical picturesque which cul- 
minates in the compulsive ethic of the Vic- 
torian Gothic Revival. Hitchcock’s treatment 
of the precursors and practitioners of the 
Romantic-Classic movement both in Europe 
and America is excellent. Boullée, Ledoux, 
Soane, Percier and Fontaine, Schinkel, and 
Latrobe are all convincingly set in the general 
scene. The author’s handling of the Gothic 
Revival is as effective as was to be expected 
after his previous monumental work, Early 
Victorian Architecture in Britain. In the field 
of the new technology Hitchcock continues to 
resist the temptation, as other scholars have 
not, to see the engineers as demi-gods, and 
he is therefore able to discern what the en- 
gineers themselves owed to the architects and 
general architectural theory of their own 
period. 

In Part II, 1850-1900, Hitchcock first 
deals with what he calls the “High Styles” of 
Victorian Gothic and Second Empire — both 
of which he sees as the lush and peculiarly 
nineteenth-century flowering of earlier Gothic 
and Romantic-Classic modes — and he then 
goes on to describe the rising tide of invention 
in structure and space organization which 
centered, respectively, around the office build- 
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ing and the house. In both these fields Hitch- 
cock makes a contribution to history by fully 
correlating for the first time the developments 
in Europe and the United States. His own 
unique researches into English commercial 
structures and house planning have enabled 
him to synthesize events there with those in 
the United States which have already been 
published by other scholars. His own earlier 
works on Richardson, Sullivan, and Wright 
have, however, also assisted him here. To 
these great names are now added, among 
others and as taking part in an international 
movement, those of Philip Webb, Richard 
Norman Shaw, and C. F. A. Voysey in Eng- 
land, and William Ralph Emerson, McKim, 
Mead, and White, and Bruce Price in Amer- 
ica. The continuity in space which seems the 
most characteristic and original expression in 
architecture of a peculiarly nineteenth-cen- 
tury attitude toward man and the world, is 
thus well described and documented in the 
present volume. Such continuity, though little 
related by Hitchcock to the intellectual and 
philosophical movements from Hegel through 
Comte to Bergson which were its corollaries, 
is still viewed by him as creating the forms of 
Art Nouveau, a discussion of which in the 
years after 1890 begins his consideration of 
twentieth-century architecture. 

His Part III, dealing with the period 
1890-1957, is as competent as his earlier 
sections. Here one is perhaps more tempted 
to take issue with some of Hitchcock’s evalua- 
tions and to regret more seriously than before 
his general avoidance of larger problems re- 
lating to the intellectual, emotional, and phil- 
osophical meanings embodied in the architec- 
ture of the past two generations. He himself 
divides the period into generations, placing 
Perret, Garnier, Wright, Wagner, Behrens, 
and others in the first and Gropius, LeCor- 
busier, Mies Van der Rohe, and Oud in the 
second, Some major architects, such as Aalto, 
are seriously undertreated while others, like 
some of the Latin Americans, are perhaps 
overstressed. Despite such natural disagree- 
ments, one can still credit Hitchcock with 
having treated the subject sensibly and use- 
fully, and in a way which links the present 
understandably to its past. 

VincENT SCULLY 
Yale University 
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The Advent of the British Labour Party, by 
Pui pp. 288. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press: New York, 1958, $4.50; Allen and 
Unwin: London, 1958, 25s. 

Labour and Politics, 1900-1906, by Franx 
Beaey and Henry PELLING; pp. xi + 314. 
Macmillan: London, 1958, 30s.; St. Martin’s 
Press: New York, 1958, $7.00. 


THESE Two Books, which have appeared al- 
most simultaneously, cover broadly the same 
ground — the history of the Labour Represen- 
tation Committee, which became the Labour 
Party, from its birth in 1900 to the General 
Election of 1906. But to a large extent they 
do so differently. Mr. Poirier sticks to a very 
narrow interpretation of his subject, whereas 
Messrs. Bealey and Pelling range a good deal 
more widely. Both are based on a much 
wider study of original papers than has been 
possible for earlier writers; and in particular 
both make good use of the Herbert Gladstone 
Papers, from which they are able to extract 
the full story of the electoral arrangements 
made between the L.R.C. and the Liberal 
Head Office in 1903. As it was this arrange- 
ment which alone made possible the emer- 
gence of a Labour Party thirty strong at the 
General Election of 1906, this full story is 
evidently of no little importance. What comes 
out very clearly is that Herbert Gladstone, as 
Liberal Chief Whip, approached the nego- 
tiations in a very friendly spirit and received 
the entire collaboration of Campbell-Banner- 
man in doing so. It is also made clear that, 
while Ramsay MacDonald carried through 
the negotiations on the L.R.C.’s behalf, Keir 
Hardie was fully aware of them at the time, 
and gave his full approval to them. They 
were kept secret because both parties were 
afraid of the response of their own rank and 
file if the negotiations became known, and it 
was indispensable for the L.R.C. to be in a 
position to deny that any understanding with 
the Liberals existed, mainly for fear of social- 
ist opposition but also because Labour was 
making a strong bid for the votes of Conserva- 
tives as well as other working men, and 
wished to appear as the spokesmen of an 
united Labour Party independent of both the 
older parties. 

The L.R.C. was founded in 1g00, at a 
conference called by the Trades Union Con- 
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gress, representing trade unions and socialist 
societies. It thus came seven years after Keir 
Hardie’s Independent Labour Party, which 
had set itself the task of bringing the trade 
unions into alliance with the socialist societies 
in an independent party. The problem was 
how to do this without asking the trade un- 
ions to commit themselves to socialism, of 
any sort, yet to do it in such a way as to 
emphasise the independence of the new 
grouping from the Liberals as well as the 
Tories, and thus from the existing group of 
Labour M.P.s — chiefly miners — who sat as 
members of the Liberal Party, and received 
the nomination of local Liberal Associations. 
Hardie and his I.L.P. followers realised that 
the only chance of accomplishing their task 
lay in avoiding any definite programme save 
on a narrow group of labour questions, on 
which most trade unionists and socialists 
could be expected to agree. Hardie therefore 
opposed the attempt of the Marxist Social 
Democratic Federation to commit the new 
body to a definitely socialist name and pro- 
gramme, and put forward a proposal — which 
was carried —for a Labour Group which 
should agree to act in unison and to hold itself 
independent of both the older parties, while 
prepared to cooperate with either in pursuit 
of its own ends or to oppose either if it put 
forward proposals contrary to Labour inter- 
ests. 

Out of this compromise arose the L. R. C., 
which came into being at a difficult time. 
Even before the Taff Vale decision, the trade 
unions were suffering from a number of ad- 
verse legal decisions; and the troubles in 
South Africa were leading to sharp cleavages 
of opinion at home, so that anti-imperialism 
was no possible basis for a party representing 
Labour aspirations. 

It has often been said that what made the 
L.R.C. was the Taff Vale decision of 1901, 
which largely persuaded the trade unions 
(except the Miners ) to throw in their lot with 
it, and to take it seriously. This was un- 
doubtedly true to a very great extent; but it 
must not be forgotten that a Labour Party 
was on the way well before the Taff Vale de- 
cision, and would have come in any case, 
though it would probably have taken longer 
to establish itself without Taff Vale. Inde- 


pendent Labour had indeed made substantial 
progress in local politics, though not in 
Parliament, well before 1900. There, indeed, 
Labour had been unrepresented, except by 
the Lib-Labs, since the disastrous General 
Election of 1895, in which Keir Hardie had 
lost his West Ham seat, and the Liberals too 
had gone down badly to defeat. But by 1900 
Labour had grown a good: deal stronger, 
especially in Yorkshire, whereas in Lancashire 
there was still a strong contingent of Tory 
working men, especially among the textile 
workers, and in London the small socialist 
minority, largely under $.D.F. leadership, had 
little contact with the main body of the work- 
ing classes. 

The L.R.C. Conference of 1900 had an 
attendance representing half a million trade 
unionists, who far outnumbered the very 
small socialist societies, even though these 
contributed on the basis of a membership 
they did not really possess. But some of the 
trade unions attended only with a watching 
brief, and it was unknown how many of them 
would actually affiliate. Nor was it at all cer- 
tain what the L.R.C. was empowered to do 
on their behalf. Certainly not to put up can- 
didates of its own; for each affiliated society 
had its own candidates and had to find a con- 
stituency organisation prepared to adopt 
them. The L.R.C. itself had neither individual 
members nor local organisations: it normally 
worked through the Trades Council, or 
Trades and Labour Council, of a particular 
area, and had no authority to issue orders to 
anybody. Moreover, it had hardly any 
money, as even those trade unions which 
raised political funds from their members 
kept them to themselves. The I.L.P. had 
plenty of candidates, but no money to finance 
them with: the trade unions needed persuad- 
ing to supply even the modest sums needed 
for keeping the L.R.C. in more than nominal 
existence. Ramsay MacDonald, who was 
chosen as secretary and devoted most of his 
time to the work, received in the early years 
no salary, and had even considerable difficulty 
in getting very modest sums to cover office 
expenses. 

The books of Mr. Poirier and Messrs. 
Bealey and Pelling both argue that Mac- 
Donald showed himself exceedingly good at 
the job. This is almost certainly a correct 
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judgment within the assumption of what he 
was setting out to do. Certainly no one could 
well have been better at negotiating with 
Herbert Gladstone the agreement. of 1903 
under which the Liberals promised not to 
oppose Labour candidates for a number of 
seats. For MacDonald, though not a Lib-Lab, 
was wholeheartedly in favour of a friendly 
understanding of this sort — at any rate of one 
in which Labour made no concrete promises 
in return, though such promises were implicit 
in the practical application of the agreement. 
Gladstone’s head office had no power to 
coerce the local Liberal Associations into 
standing down if they wished to fight. He 
could only bring pressure to bear, and hope 
for the best; and when the local Liberals 
showed an uncompromising spirit and could 
find a candidate and the necessary funds for 
a fight, he could do nothing. Thus it hap- 
pened that he was much more successful in 
Lancashire, where the Liberals were rela- 
tively weak, than in Yorkshire, where they 
were much stronger. In Scotland his writ did 
not run at all, and there was no Liberal- 
Labour pact, open or secret. But in England, 
on the whole, the pact of 1903 came off when 
it was put to the test two and a half years 
later. Of the twenty-nine seats won by the 
L.R.C. at the General Election of 1906 only 
Jowett in Bradford and Barnes and Wilkie in 
Scotland won in three-cornered contests. 
Moreover, eleven of the wins were in two- 
member seats, and in nine of these only a 
single Liberal appeared and ran in effect in 
double harness with the Labour man, with 
whom he shared most of his votes; and no 
fewer than thirteen seats were won in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, whereas in Yorkshire 
the L.R.C. won only two seats, and no more 
in all Scotland. For the rest two were in Lon- 
don, one in Greater London (West Ham), 
three in Durham and Northumberland, one in 
Leicester, one in Staffordshire, and one in 
Kent, plus Hardie’s seat in Wales. 

Thus, out of thirty-nine constituencies 
mentioned in Herbert Gladstone’s list of seats 
he promised not to contest — which included 
twenty-three in which he said no difficulty 
existed, plus five which he declared to be ad- 
justable and another six which he described 
as alternatives —the Labour Party in 1906 
fought all save eleven and won nineteen, in 
sixteen cases without Liberal opposition. This 
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list includes only England, and not Scotland, 
Ireland or Wales, to which the argument did 
not apply. In one of the cases the L.R.C. did 
not fight the seat which was held by Richard 
Bell, the Railwaymen’s secretary, who had re- 
verted to his Lib-Lab status; and three other 
seats were fought only by unofficial candi- 
dates — in two cases by Socialists and in the 
third by John Ward of the Navvies’ Union 
and the N.D.P. The L.R.C. was under pledge 
not to contest seats against candidates spon- 
sored by trade unions and on the Trades Un- 
ion Congress list; and in a few cases it failed 
to win a seat though the Liberals stood aside. 
But out of fifty seats contested it won twenty- 
nine; and one more was added when J. W. 
Taylor, of the Durham Colliery Mechanics 
and the I.L.P., joined it immediately after the 
election. 

The L.R.C., before it entered into this 
compact with the Liberal Head Office, had 
considerably strengthened its position, both 
by securing additional trade union affiliations 
and by requiring national bodies which 
affiliated to it to contribute compulsorily to 
its election fund. It had also introduced a 
system of card voting, which gave the affil- 
iated bodies representation in accordance 
with their numerical strength, and had thus 
established the dominant control of the trade 
unions over it, the Co-operatives having re- 
fused to join. But apart from these internal 
changes, the L.R.C. developed but slowly; 
and the seats which it gained at by-elections 
were won in two cases by trade unionists 
formerly associated with the Liberal Party 
and in the third case by Will Crooks, who, 
though a Fabian, had primarily Liberal and 
Progressive affiliations. The L.R.C. was cer- 
tainly not, when it entered the 1906 election, 
predominantly a socialist party, though there 
were socialists among its trade union sup- 
porters as well as in the I.L.P. It was, in ef- 
fect, a foregone conclusion that, though 
nominally independent, it would in fact sup- 
port the Liberals on most issues; and so in 
fact it did, while standing out for its full 
pound of flesh in respect of the amendment 
of trade union law. It could not, indeed, have 
taken up any other attitude, with the Liberals 
coming forward as sponsors of a considerable 
social reform programme and with working- 
class sentiment overwhelmingly favourable to 
free trade and the “Big Loaf” as against 


Joseph Chamberlain’s imperialist protection- 
ism. 
In these books, Mr. Poirier and Messrs. 
Bealey and Pelling do not discuss whether it 
was or was not a good thing that the new 
Labour Party took up this line. They take 
it for granted that that was how it had to be, 
and rightly conclude that it was the only way 
in which an effective third party could have 
been brought at all quickly into being. They 
have but little to say of the S.D.F., which 
stood apart during most of these critical 
years, and not much of the dissident groups 
in the I.L.P. which took the protests of strict 
independence as meaning what they said and 
deeply resented the pacts, of which they had 
only half-knowledge, between the L.R.C. and 
the Liberals. These malcontents, indeed, 
never had the chance of building up a na- 
tional Socialist Party of their own, or even a 
Socialist-Radical Party based on an alliance 
with the anti-imperialist Radicals, whose 
forces dissolved when the war was over. But 
it is clear that Keir Hardie at any rate be- 
lieved the Liberal Party to be on the point of 
dissolving into fragments rather than of win- 
ning the great electoral victory of 1906, and 
had hopes that in its dissolution a new left- 
wing party of radicals and socialists would be 
born. Reluctantly, Hardie supported the pact 
with the Liberals, while continuing to deny 
its existence. The Labour Party came into 
being as an outcome of that pact, but in a 
divided frame of mind between its socialist 
elements and those who either remained 
Liberals at heart or, like MacDonald, were 
fully prepared to work in with the Liberals, 
at any rate for the time being. 

In this upsurge of Labour sentiment, Non- 
conformity obviously played a considerable 
part. Labour, as Messrs. Bealey and Pelling 
show, won its victories mainly in those areas 
in which the Nonconformists were strong. But 
this was less because the Nonconformists 
went Labour than because the areas in which 
they were strong were also those in which 
industry reached its greatest development, 
and trade unionism also developed its great- 
est activity. 

Of these two books, some will prefer the 
one and some the other. Mr. Poirier’s is in- 
deed the more finished performance; for by 
‘ not straying beyond a mere narrative of the 
events, it is able to present them with less 


complication than Messrs. Bealey and Pel- 
ling; but they in their turn, attempting to go 
rather deeper than he attempts to go, cannot 
quite manage to explain everything in terms 
of MacDonald’s negotiations with Herbert 
Gladstone, or of Keir Hardie’s acquiescence 
with them, or even of the coming of Shackle- 
ton or Henderson or Crooks or the strength- 
ening of the trade union element in the La- 
bour Party as a consequence of the agitation 
over Taff Vale. For there was in reality a 
growing of Labour consciousness which can- 
not be attributed exclusively to these causes, 
but was a product of them, of the feelings 
stirred up by the South African War, and of 
the social welfare sentiments which attached 
themselves to the cause of the unemployed 
and to the plight of the school children who 
were sent to school but were unable to profit 
by it because they were underfed. Such fac- 
tors played a varying part in the creation of 
the Labour Party in different parts of the 
country and in different sections of opinion; 
and they also played an important part in re- 
viving the Liberal Party as a party animated 
in part by conceptions of social welfare: so 
that for a time after 1906 the two were able 
to work largely together. These books are 
largely the history of their coming together 
as well as of their drifting apart; it was in 
the following years that, having practised 
this collaboration, they fell apart again when 
the Liberals, after reconstructing themselves 
for a while as a party of social reform, broke, 
as a consequence of their wartime differences, 
into two bitterly divided parties, and thus 
afforded to the Labour Party the unexpected 
opportunity to succeed them as one of the 
two principal claimants to political power. 


Of this there was no thought in the forma- 


tive years after 1900; for though Keir Hardie 
and others dreamed from time to time of the 
coming break-up of the Liberal Party, there 
was no forethought of how it would come 
about, and in practice the Labour Party 
aspired to no more than the status of an in- 
dependent minor party, analogous to the 
Irish Nationalists. 

G. D. H. Cote 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


The Trades Union Congress, 1868-1921, by 
B. C. Roserts; pp. 408. Allen and Unwin: 
London, 1958, 35s.; Harvard University 
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Press: Cambridge, Mass., 1958, $6.50. 

A History of the National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives, 1874-1957, by ALAN 
Fox; pp. viii + 684. Blackwell: Oxford, 1958, 
35s. 


NONE BUT THE MOST DEVOUT British Trade 
Unionists will find Mr. B. C. Roberts’ The 
Trades Union Congress, 1868-1921 an excit- 
ing book. Indeed, one is reminded of what 
Crane Brinton has called “good, dull British 
history”; it is notable that the dust cover 
boasts that this book will become “a standard 
source of reference.” Nevertheless, it fills an 
important gap in the history of the British 
labor movement. T. U. C. history has to date 
had only the hostile, deprecating Webbs and 
the reminiscences of George Howell and 
W. J. Davis. These books are now supplanted 
by Mr. Roberts’ careful, detailed study, made 
with no personal axe to grind and with no 
personal triumphs to celebrate. He has had 
the records of the T. U. C. at his disposal, 
but appears to have relied, for the greater 
part, on printed sources long available. That 
he has accomplished what no one has pre- 
viously performed is a demonstration not of 
an inside track but of great diligence and 
application. The history of the T. U. C. has 
certainly appealed to other researchers and 
writers as a possible theme, but all have sur- 
rendered before the heavy demands of the 
subject. Mr. Roberts is therefore to be ap- 
plauded for the industry which, sustained 
over a ten-year period, has brought this his- 
tory to publication. 

The major pitfall facing the historian of 
the T. U. C. is the omnibus character of the 
organization. In its narrowest sense the 
T. U. C. was a pressure group, permanently 
organized to press a legislative program which 
developed with the changing circumstances 
and needs of the union movement. The an- 
nual conference was the means by which the 
support of constituents was organized and 
demonstrated; the Parliamentary Committee 
was the instrument by which the lobby was 
made effective in Whitehall and in the Houses 
of Parliament. But the Trades Union Con- 
gress was always much more than a lobby. 
It was a major organ of the labor movement, 
and its annual conference early became a 
forum in which all developments affecting 
labor found expression. The historian of the 
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T. U. C. therefore finds himself drawn far 
afield and involved in writing what is little 
less than a history of the British working- 
class movement itself. He must record the 
principal strikes, the rise and fall of trade 
and prosperity, the political activities of the 
working man and the swing of the political 
pendulum in general elections, the spread 
of collectivist ideas, the impact of wars and 
peace conferences. In addition, the leading 
personalities of the union movement must all 
be presented and their positions detailed. 
Against so sweeping and kaleidoscopic a 
background, it is difficult to make the Trades 
Union Congress, meeting once a year for five 
days only, appear much more than incidental; 
it is difficult to give it anything resembling 
a history; rather it is bound to appear the 
plaything of other forces, and these usurp 
the foreground. That Mr. Roberts has per- 
severed in his task is indicative of his cour- 
age, but it must also be added that often one 
must look closely in his chapters to find the 
T. U. C. itself. This fault was inherent in the 
task, but a better result might have been 
achieved by dealing at greater length with 
the Parliamentary Committee, for it was more 
or less active throughout the year and prin- 
cipally through it were government and 
parliament influenced. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
T. U. C.’s first fifty years as this study de- 
scribes them is the persistence of the atti- 
tudes and policies of Victorian unionism into 
the twentieth century. The T. U. C. was in- 
augurated in 1868 in imitation of the Social 
Science Association with emphasis upon 
papers and discussion, but it soon ceased to 
be an academic gathering. The Hornby vs. 
Close case, the Sheffield Outrages, the ap- 
pointment of the great Royal Commission on 
trade unions, and the extended franchise of 
1867 all helped turn it into a legislative 
lobby, and the first Parliamentary Committee 
was appointed in 1869. From that point on, 
T. U. C. history has, as Mr. Roberts shows, a 
remarkably high degree of consistency, de- 
spite all attempts to divert it from its course. 
Its aims and interests were neither industrial 
nor revolutionary: it aspired neither to fight 
the employers nor to change society. Though 
it began as an expression of nineteenth-cen- 
tury social liberalism and was dominated by 
working-class Liberals in the beginning and 


later by Labour Party men, the Trades Un- 
ion Congress consistently refused to identify 
itself with any political party and was pre- 
pared hopefully to accept any government. 
Nor did the Parliament of Labour ever sub- 
scribe to particular political or social prin- 
ciples. It was always as undogmatic about 
socialism as it was about laissez-faire and 
free enterprise. It was empirical and prag- 
matic, opportunist, and semi-bourgeois; it 
acquired its ideas, functions, and policies as 
it went along. By one means or another, on 
one principle or another, it sought for its 
constituents a higher standard of living, a 
more secure influence in the affairs of the 
state, and the defence of union interests 
against all counter-attacks. 

It is obviously not easy to estimate the de- 
gree of success the T. U. C. had achieved by 
1921 in the pursuit of these objectives, but 
Mr. Roberts can at least claim for it an im- 
portant role in the creation of what the 
Webbs called the “industrial democracy” of 
the twentieth century. Not only that, how- 
ever. The domination of government by prop- 
erty was overcome by reformist, not revolu- 
tionary, methods; and these were the methods 
which the T. U. C., with its roots in nine- 
teenth-century liberalism, consistently advo- 
cated. Its ingrained caution was, perhaps, the 
most obvious of its persisting characteristics, 
and Mr. Roberts rightly draws particular at- 
tention to this in his concluding chapter. He 
finds its basis in the sectionalism of the union 
movement and especially in the autonomy of 
individual units which could be committed 
to common action only with difficulty and 
which, in order to preserve maximum free- 
dom, regularly opposed all efforts at greater 
centralization and initiative. How local and 
particular the outlook of an individual union 
might be is apparent in the second study with 
which this review is concerned. 

The “local history school” in British labor 
movement studies has produced some worthy 
results to date — R. T. Arnot’s studies of the 
Miners and W. W. Craik’s Public Employees, 
for example — and to these books we are now 
invited to add A History of the National Un- 
ton of Boot and Shoe Operatives, 1874-1957. 
The union itself commissioned the work in 
1954 to celebrate the first eighty years of its 
history, and it secured Mr. Alan Fox, Research 
Fellow at Nuffield College, to do the job. Mr. 


Fox was given full access to the union’s rec- 
ords and a free hand in their interpretation. 
The result, if it may prove useful to the op- 
eratives and their union, is not likely to attract 
many more; indeed, the book must give pause 
to those students of the modern British labor 
movement who have so long argued that the 
great need in the field was for more histories 
of individual unions. Part of the disappoint- 
ment here lies with the author. Certainly, Mr. 
Fox has been industrious enough; he has pro- 
duced a book of almost 700 pages, all care- 
fully annotated and brim-full of facts, quota- 
tions, statistics, and the rest. But his cornu- 
copia turns it all out in lumpy, undigested 
form. Worse still, while Mr. Fox is writing 
history, he is no historian — he knows far too 
little of the historical setting of his theme; he 
is incapable of narrative; his analysis is always 
in static rather than in dynamic terms; his 
writing is poor and his presentation lame. 
Even making full allowance for these defi- 
ciencies, one is driven to wonder whether any 
general history of an individual union, how- 
ever detailed and intense, is likely to make 
the expected contribution to the understand- 
ing and appreciation of the union movement 
as a whole or the labor movement in general. 
The history of a particular union must by its 
very nature be highly idiosyncratic and local; 
it must be related primarily to the individwal 
industry and to its particular and peculiar 
features. 

Mr. Fox’s book is in fact almost as much 
an industrial as a union history, and students 
of industrial development are likely to find it 
informative. The union itself was not active 
in general labor enterprises, and its history, 
therefore, throws little light upon them. There 
are, for example, but a scant half-dozen refer- 
ences to the Trades Union Congress. Two as- 
pects of Mr. Fox’s labors will, nonetheless, 
earn the thanks of the student of the British 
labor movement. One of these is the demon- 
stration he gives, especially in the early chap- 
ters, but also again and again in the body of 
his book, of the close relationship of industrial 
technology on the one hand and labor morale, 
organization, migration, etc., on the other. Mr. 
Fox analyses these matters in some detail and 
what he has to say of them is important. The 
second interest the student of the British la- 
bor movement is likely to discover in this 
work is the discussion of developments since 
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1945 — the changing role of the union in a 
welfare state, its relationship to productivity 
drives and to government control and plan- 
ning, its response to inflation, austerity, wage 
restraints, and the like. Perhaps the most 
striking feature here is the way in which the 
union has become an instrument of public 
policy or the national interest and even of 
government programmes. A measure of this 
was natural enough when a Labour govern- 
ment was in power; that it should have con- 
tinued and grown throughout the post-war 
period is perhaps a good example of the basic 
unity of British society in time of adversity. 

H. W. McCreapy 
McMaster University 


Lord Aberdeen and the Americas, by Wr.BuR 
DeveREvUx JoNgEs; pp. xii + 101. University 
of Georgia Press: Athens, Ga., 1958, $2.00. 
The Great Democracies, by Winston S. 
Cuurcui.1; Vol. IV of THe History oF THE 
ENGLIsH-SPEAKING PEOPLES; pp. xi + 403. 
Dodd, Mead: New York, 1958, $6.00; Cas- 
sell: London, 1958, 30s. 


The Anglo-American Connection in the Early 
Nineteenth Century, by FRANK THISTLE- 
THWAITE; pp. viii + 222. University of 
Pennsylvania Press: Philadelphia, 1959, 
$4.50. 


Tue AMERICAN, after the War of 1812, turned 
his back on Europe to face westward. Thus 
runs the conventional version in most books. 
If we are to continue to accept this interpre- 
tation we shall have to add the observation 
that during the nineteenth century Americans 
often looked over their shoulders at Europe. 
England was still the mother country for mil- 
lions of Americans who, despite the bitter 
memories transmitted from the Revolution, 
were proud of their English heritage. 
Englishmen on the other hand were, and 
still are, often unaware of the numerous 
threads that linked together the Anglo-Amer- 
ican community in the nineteenth century. 
Their general historical narratives usually pic- 
ture an England immersed in domestic and 
European affairs, blocking Russia’s expansion 
southward, while she herself was expanding 
her own empire in Asia, Canada, Africa, and 
Australia. One would suppose, to judge by 
the paucity of references to the United States, 
that the latter made but little impact on the 
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English scene in this era. 

In the realm of high politics, it is true 
that the United States did not weigh heavily. 
Controversies over the northern border of 
America, while irritating and even (in the 
case of Oregon) productive of war clouds, 
did not strike deeply into the consciousness 
of British officials. America seemed on the 
periphery of an enlarged European world, 
acted upon from the center but itself not yet 
strong enough to bring pressure upon that 
center. But once the historian’s canvas is en- 
larged to include more than domestic and in- 
ternational politics, the view of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relationships is altered. America may 
have infrequently entered into the line of 
vision of Britain’s officials, but for a great 
many of her subjects the New World lay 
squarely before their questing eyes. An emi- 
grant farmer wrote rapturously of his new 
home in Iowa. His letter, said a contemporary 
in England, “was read at the village inn and 
at the Methodist Chapel every Sunday until 
it was nearly worn out. The Lord had now 
opened a door of escape.” Having decided to 
leave, “the whole village was at work pack- 
ing and mending clothes. A farewell service 
was held in the Methodist Chapel, which was 
crowded, and the service lasted through 
night till daybreak.” In the glorious spring- 
time, over thirty men, women, and children 
marched through the village singing hymns. 
Their neighbors walked with them for miles. 
Prayers were said for the emigrants until it 
was known they had arrived safely in their 
new home. “This induced others, in batches 
of threes and fours, to follow for several 
years.” 

This aspect of the transatlantic story is not 
the concern of Professor Jones nor of Sir 
Winston Churchill. Professor Jones pays a 
well-merited tribute to Lord Aberdeen, who 
strove to compose the differences between 
his country and the United States over the 
Canadian boundary. It is the author’s view 
that Aberdeen, shrugging off chauvinist op- 
position, created an atmosphere favorable to 
a pacific settlement of potentially dangerous 
issues. Aberdeen’s purpose, it is asserted, was 
to maintain peace with the United States and 
to prevent the development of a Franco- 
American alliance. To Lord Derby and Glad- 
stone, Aberdeen bequeathed a legacy of 
peaceful solutions of thorny Anglo-American 


questions. Aberdeen was proud of the satis- 
factory outcome of the negotiations over the 
Maine and Oregon boundaries. “On our re- 
tirement,” he wrote to a colleague, “I am not 
aware that we leave any question behind us 
which is likely to grow into a serious quarrel 
with the United States.” 

The story of friction between the United 
States and England in the decades following 
the Revolution is one that is well-worn. Less 
familiar is the counter-theme sounded in 
both countries of the need for collaboration 
to preserve a common heritage and to stand 
together against absolutism. In 1820 the 
Edinburgh Review called on America “to 
throw from her the memory of all petty dif- 
ferences . . . and to unite herself cordially 
with the liberal and enlightened part of the 
English nation; their disunion will give dread- 
ful advantages to the enemies of all improve- 
ment and _ reform.” England’s solitary 
strength, now inadequate for the task of com- 
bating reaction in Europe, should be aug- 
mented by rising America might. “Her in- 
fluence as well as her example, will be wanted 
in the crisis which seems to be approaching; 
and that influence must be paralyzed and in- 
operative, if she shall think [it] a duty to di- 
vide herself from England.” Some thirty years 
after this exhortation from the Edinburgh 
Review the Crimean War again spurred talk 
of the need for defense of western civilization 
by Anglo-American cooperation. “When Cos- 
sackism has established itself on the shores of 
the Atlantic,” a writer in the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine warned, “it will be too late to 
discuss the policy of intervention, too late to 
take the initiative.” 

In the twentieth century no one has given 
greater vitality to the cause of cooperation in 
the Anglo-American community than has Sir 
Winston Churchill. By word and deed he has 
promoted it. The importance to him of 
America may be partly measured by the as- 
signment of over forty percent of his pages to 
the United States in his survey of “The Great 
Democracies.” In conventional English fash- 
ion he has given disproportionate space to 
America’s Civil War. These smoking pages 
smell of gun powder and rumble with the 
throb of battle. Men of action, and action 
itself, especially that taken in behalf of great 
moral principles, evoke his deepest enthu- 
siasm. Lee and Lincoln are his heroes. The 


war itself, says Churchill, “must upon the 
whole be considered the noblest and least 
avoidable of all the great mass-conflicts of 
which till then there was record.” 

Excellent as these Civil War chapters are, 
they seem romantic to the critical scholar. 
But of course Churchill is not writing for that 
breed. His audience is a vast mass of readers 
delighting in spirited prose that expresses 
strong opinions and reflects the author's own 
transcendent personality. Among his country- 
men Gladstone is singled out as “the greatest 
popular leader of his age” who “has hardly 
been equalled in his power to move the peo- 
ple on great moral issues. He stands, too, in 
the very front rank of House of Commons 
figures.” His “achievements, like his failures, 
were on the grand scale.” The famed Churchill 
wit is here, too, as in a hilarious description 
of George IV, his brothers, and their family 
relationships. 

Less than four hundred pages, however, 
are too few to cover adequately so large a 
territory as England, Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, and “The Great Re- 
public” of America. The terminal date of the 
volume, 1900, also deprives it of the excite- 
ment of his personal participation in shaping 
world history. The content of Churchill’s 
volume, for the most part, is the familiar 
drum and trumpet history along with politi- 
cal skirmishes in the forum. It makes for a 
grand Victorian pageant, but something is 
missing. 

Frank Thistlethwaite supplies some of the 
missing elements. He reminds us of the 
many strands that linked America with Eng- 
land in the half-century following the War of 
1812—the economic ties, the relations be- 
tween British political radicals and the 
United States, the humanitarian movement, 
notably in behalf of slaves and women’s 
rights, and finally, the influence each coun- 
try exerted upon the other in advancing edu- 
cational reform. The Times in a statement 
on July 4th, 1851, the year of the Great Ex- 
hibition, understood the closeness of the re- 
lationship: “For all practical purposes the 
United States are far more closely united with 
this kingdom than any one of our colonies, 
and [with us, they] keep up a perpetual inter- 
change of the most important good offices; 
taking our manufactures and our surplus pop- 
ulation and giving us in return the materials 
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of industry, of revenue and of life.” In the 
generation before the Civil War almost half 
of American exports went to Britain, which in 
turn furnished forty percent of United States 
imports. Capital, labor, and technical compe- 
tence in business and banking organization 
flowed westward to help build America’s 
economy. Nearly every collier in mid-nine- 
teenth-century South Wales was said to have 
a close friend or relative in America and was 
himself thinking of emigrating. 

America as an ideological force, a “beacon 
of freedom” to the London Working Men’s 
Association, exerted its strength directly on 
those outside the positions of power in Eng- 
lish life. And conservative elements had to 
recognize that strength. Regretfully, Black- 
wood’s Magazine testified to America’s influ- 
ence: “The current sets in strong and fast 
from the Transatlantic shores, and the old 
bulwarks of England are fast giving way be- 
fore its fury.” Reformers who looked across 
the Atlantic thought that the New World 
had much to teach the Old in reducing costs 
in litigation and in enlarging the area of free- 
dom in journalism, communications, educa- 
tion, and politics. As the Westminster Review 
put it, America had done most to fulfill the 
utilitarian principle of “the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.” Jeremy Ben- 
tham himself stated to President Jackson that 
he was “more of a United States man than 
an Englishman.” There were some skeptics, 
even among radicals. G. T. Harney, editor of 
the Chartist Northern Star, thought that un- 
less America underwent a social revolution 
her future would be a copy of Europe — “The 
community divided into two great classes: a 
horde of brigands monopolizing all the ad- 
vantages of society, and a multitude of land- 
less, profit-ridden slaves, deprived of even 
the name of citizens.” Harney was a minority 
voice among a chorus of America-idolators. 
Most Chartists saw in America the fulfillment 
of their dreams for a republican England, 
and they hailed with delight further “Ameri- 
canization” of their native land. 

The Dissenters in the nineteenth century 
enjoyed the same transatlantic intimacy that 
they had possessed in the eightheenth. Amer- 
ican Unitarians, Quakers, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, and other sects were in 
close contact with British co-religionists. Re- 
ligious revivals begun in either country spilled 
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over into the other. “Unite Britain and Amer- 
ica in energetic and resolved co-operation for 
the world’s salvation,” said two British Con- 
gregationalist delegates to the United States, 
“and the world is saved.” 

The body as well as the soul was to be 
saved by these Anglo-American reformers. 
Together they proposed a new penology, bet- 
ter treatment of the insane, temperate drink- 
ing, emancipation of women, and peace 
among nations. On each side of the Atlantic 
educational reformers sought inspiration in 
the other’s example. Americans looked abroad 
for aid in raising standards on the college 
level; more often America was cited in Bri- 
tain in arguments for better elementary 
schooling. Members of Parliament, in 
speeches advocating governmental expendi- 
tures for libraries, reminded opposing col- 
leagues of American generosity in this field. 
In a perceptive exposition, Thistlethwaite 
points up the tie between anti-Corn Law agi- 
tation and other reform movements. For 
promoters of a closer Anglo-American com- 
munity the figure of Richard Cobden hov- 
ered over the Atlantic like a benevolent 
deity. 

It was the anti-slavery movement that 
evoked the most intense response among 
transatlantic reformers. “I hardly exaggerate,” 
said Wendell Phillips, “when I say that the 
sympathy and brotherly appeals of British 
Christians are the sheet anchor of our cause.” 
The enormous success of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
in England, where more than a million copies 
were sold within a year of publication, pow- 
erfully reinforced an existing hostility to 
slavery. 

Thistlethwaite’s volume (originally de- 
livered as lectures at the University of Penn- 
sylvania ) was not intended to cover the whole 
field of Anglo-American relations. Thus he 
omits the materials on literary and scientific 
relations. The popularity of Scott and Dickens 
in America is a familiar story, but not so 
familiar is the fame of Cooper and Longfel- 
low abroad. It was The Times which in 1868 
remarked that Longfellow was the favorite 
of the educated as well as the masses, adding 
that “no poet of our own or of any other land 
is so widely known.” What Thistlethwaite 
does include is a fresh and thoughtful ap- 
praisal of an area of history too little known 
to American or English scholars. Perhaps his 


‘ 
ll 


volume too much ignores eighteenth-century 
precedents for the connections it describes. 
It would seem also, to these American eyes, 
that the scales are weighted a mite too 
heavily on the side of English contributions. 
But that may merely be due to the angle of 
vision. What is important is that Thistle- 
thwaite’s work is a welcome example of a 
newer historiography that reminds us of ele- 
ments of unity rather than the monotonous 
theme of discord in the Anglo-American 
world, 

MICHAEL Kraus 
City College, New York 


The Empire-Commonwealth, 1870-1919, ed- 
ited by E. A. Bentans, Sm JaMes BuTLer, 
and C. E. Carrincton; Vol. III of Tue 
CamMsrince History or THE British EM- 
PIRE; pp. xxi + 948. Cambridge University 
Press: London and New York, 1959, £5 and 
$79.50. 


THE THIRD VOLUME oF The Cambridge His- 
tory of the British Empire officially covers the 


period from 1870 to 1919; but it would be 
more accurate to say that there is a kind of 
“iris in” for the general period of Gladstone 
and Disraeli, and an “iris out” in the early 
1920’s, just after the peace settlement of the 
First World War. Quite properly, there is no 
definite beginning or end in a work designed 
to give the reader the feeling of change which 
belongs to an age of transition. Similarly, 
there is no rigid compartmental division of 
material, The work is divided topically, much 
more than chronologically, and inevitably 
there is a great deal of overlapping in con- 
tent. Such subjects as the Jameson Raid, the 
abolition of the slave mart of Zanzibar, and 
the attitude of Gladstone toward imperialism 
recur again and again in different contexts 
and from the point of view of different au- 
thorities. This is not a fault, perhaps it may 
even be a merit, since it gives a forum’s 
breadth of discussion to many controverted 
questions, 

There are also deliberate limitations in the 
scope of the work. Most important of all, this 
is a history of the Empire as a whole rather 
than of its separate parts. Only incidentally 
is there mention of the political events within 
a colony or dominion, and even British party 
politics enter the picture only when colonial 


or foreign politics are involved. For example, 
Sir James Butler can say of the abolition 
of the slave trade in eastern Africa, “This 
achievement was perhaps the most beneficent 
of Gladstone’s first ministry,” without even 
thinking of the Education Act, the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church, the secret bal- 
lot, or any other of the numerous reforms of 
that administration; he is writing solely in the 
context of colonial policy. On the other hand, 
so many pages of the book are, devoted to 
European diplomacy, often with only oc- 
casional references to the colonies, that it 
might almost have borne the title “British Re- 
lations to the Rest of the Empire and with 
Foreign Powers, 1870-1919.” 

A final limitation, also deliberately chosen, 
is that the work is addressed only to those 
who already know a great deal about the sub- 
ject. It is for scholars, advanced students, 
and publicists, not for casual readers and be- 
ginning students. Thus it would be interest- 
ing to know what an average “well-informed” 
man-in-the-street would make of Mr. A. F. 
Madden’s passing remark —a fairly typical 
sentence — “The mutual suspicion of miners 
and capitalists on the Rand had been stressed 
by Kruger’s attempt to appease the magnates, 
by the blunder of the Edgar incident and by 
the exposure of the Leyds-Lippert negotia- 
tions; but the failure of the Bloemfontein 
Conference had given their grievances a new 
unity.” He would turn to the index, and find 
this the only recorded mention of the fate 
of Edgar, the Leyds-Lippert negotiations, 
and the Bloemfontein Conference. He would 
look for an explanatory footnote, and see a 
reference to the Parliamentary Papers. In 


* short, this is less a history, in the textbook 


sense, than a series of learned essays about 
the facts of history. It is comment and in- 
terpretation rather than narrative. 

Such are the deliberately assumed limita- 
tions, the framework, of the volume. Now for 
the picture itself. Apart from the very de- 
tailed bibliography, the book consists of 
nineteen topical historical essays: a general 
survey of the 1870-1919 period by the late 
E. A. Benians, who edited the whole volume 
and also contributed an article on “Finance, 
Trade, and C ications, 1870-1895”; 
“Imperial Questions in British Politics, 1868- 
1880,” by J. R. M. Butler; “The Opening of 
Tropical Africa, 1870-1885,” by J. Sim- 
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mons; four chapters by F. H. Hinsley on 
the diplomatic history of the period; “Im- 
perial Problems in British Politics, 1880- 
1895,” by R. E. Robinson; two chapters on 
imperial defense by W. C. B. Tunstall; “The 
British Empire and the United States of 
America, 1870-1914,” by Anthony Steel; 
“Changing Attitudes and Widening Respon- 
sibilities, 1895-1914,” by A. F. Madden; 
“Development of the Imperial Conference, 
1887-1914,” by J. E. Tyler; “Imperial Fi- 
nance, Trade, and Communications, 1895- 
1914,” by G. S. Graham; “The Empire at 
War, 1914-1918,” by C. E. Carrington; “The 
Empire and the Peace Treaties, 1918-1921,” 
by K. C. Wheare; “International Law and 
Colonial Questions,” by Sir H. Lauterpacht, 
a judge in the International Court of Justice, 
and R. Y. Jennings; and “The Colonial Office, 
1801-1925,” by R. B. Pugh, who takes a long 
running start through the early nineteenth 
century. All are British scholars, and most of 
them are associated with Cambridge, Oxford, 
or London, though some are at present con- 
nected with other institutions. 

Two trends in general mark the 1870- 
1919 period of the British Empire. One is the 
enhanced appreciation of the importance of 
the outer Empire to the British: Isles; the 
other, the gradual evolution of “Empire” into 
“Commonwealth,” a process which began 
long before 1870 and was by no means com- 
plete in 1919, but which made significant 
progress between those years. Sir Charles 
Dilke was, in general, a far-seeing man, but 
his remark about the lack of connection be- 
tween colonial and European affairs — “Aus- 
tralia would scarcely feel herself deeply in- 
terested in the guarantee of Luxemburg, nor 
Canada in the affairs of Serbia” — must rank 
as one of the world’s worst prophecies, so 
great is the difference in perspective between 
1869 and 1914! Granville, as Colonial Sec- 
retary, even thought that the time might 
come when Great Britain would say to Can- 
ada, “You are now so rich and strong that 
we must take the initiative and ask you to 
agree to a friendly separation”; in other words, 
the young bird was not only to be permitted 
to fly away, but was positively to be pushed 
from the nest. Gladstone thought that “the 
material greatness of our nation lies within 
the compass of these islands, and is, except 
in trifling particulars, independent of all and 
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every sort of political dominion beyond 
them.” Lest it be supposed that Liberals held 
a monopoly of Little-Englandism in those 
days, Stanley’s attempt to interest the British 
in the exploitation of the Congo basin was ig- 
nored even by “the imperially-minded ad- 
ministration of Disraeli,” and equally so by 
British and American private enterprise. 
Leopold of Belgium seized the opportunity 
which the British had neglected. 

It need hardly be said that everything 
had changed by the turn of the century. The 
blatant popular jingoism of the Boer War 
period was, indeed, a very brief interlude, 
which even the imperialist chiefs — Milner, 
Chamberlain, and Rosebery — disliked, but 
nearly everyone was a convert to imperialism 
of one type or another. Even the Fabian So- 
cialists, such as Shaw, Wells, and the Webbs, 
for a time accepted the Boer War as a re- 
grettable necessity in that consolidation of 
the world into a common civilization which 
was their dream. At various times, also, hu- 
manitarians favored British expansion in 
Africa and the Pacific to put down abuses of 
native peoples which occurred more fre- 
quently under weak native rulers or chartered 
company control than under the direct rule 
of the British Crown and its responsible of- 
ficials. 

Equally great was the change in the re- 
spect and attention which the British showed 
to their colonial kinsfolk. The principle of 
self-government had already been recognized 
before the period covered by the present vol- 
ume, but it would certainly have surprised 
the men of 1870 to find the Dominion repre- 
sentatives separately represented at the peace 
conference, separately signatories of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and separately members 
of the League of Nations. The Dominions also 
won complete control over their own tariffs 
and local racial questions, but this was not 
always a triumph for “liberty,” since all the 
Dominions were more protectionist than the 
home government, and the Afrikaner was far 
more race conscious than the Londoner. 
Sometimes a gain for liberalism in one field, 
as in colonial autonomy, means loss in an- 


other. 


Dr. Steel’s section on Anglo-Arierican re- 


lations is, of course, of special interest on this 


side of the water. Like all the other articles 
in the book, it is admirably free from nation- 


alist bias or partial propaganda. He points 
out, indeed, that on several occasions Cana- 
dian interests have been sacrificed to Anglo- 
American friendship, but he holds that this 
was a diplomatic necessity. Moreover, if 
America was sometimes a harsh negotiator 
(as over the Alaskan frontier}, in other mat- 
ters, such as the seal fisheries, “the American 
case was the sounder in common sense and 
equity.” He denies the popular legend that 
the British fleet at Manila ever threatened 
the German, but admits that Anglo-American 
friendliness during the Spanish-American 
War was of permanent value to both coun- 
tries: “From 1898 the new imperialist United 
States assumed new responsibilities and in- 
curred new liabilities, rivalries and dangers — 
and this at a moment when the British Em- 
pire, too, began to be threatened by third 
parties as it never had been for a century. 
Naturally the two empires, so increasingly 
similar in social and economic structure, grew 
closer together whether they wanted to or 
not.” 

Preston SLOsSON 
University of Michigan 


A Century of Mountaineering, 1857-1957, by 
Sm ARNOLD Lunn; pp. 263. Macmillan: New 
York, 1958, $6.75; Allen and Unwin: London, 
1957, 308. 


Just A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, at Zermatt, a 
young Yale graduate named August Strong 
encountered a number of young Englishmen, 
members of the newly-founded Alpine Club. 
Most of them came from the Universities; 
they were “full of talk, always in the best of 
humour, at home in a discussion of a point 
in the classics or in the small talk of the 
drawing room”; they managed also to be 
physically tough and “to keep perfectly cool 
in the midst of frightful perils.” This, the 
young American decided, was “a set of Eng- 
lishmen so peculiar as to be well worth know- 
ing.” 
Fifty years after, their Club had elected 
to membership most of the famous pioneers of 
British climbing and, in addition, an impres- 
sive lot of men generally known for attain- 
ments other than Alpine. To see Leslie 
Stephen, John Tyndall, and Edward Whym- 
per on the list should surprise no one. Some 
other A. C. names may be not quite expected; 


for example, those of W. E. Forster, and of 
his cousins of the Buxton family, and of his 
brother-in-law, Matthew Arnold. Ruskin, 
though publicly scornful of men who treated 
the Alps “as soaped poles in a bear-garden,” 
joined the Club in 1869. The Cambridge 
contingent, strong from the start, included 
F. J. A. Hort, who once got benighted, in the 
company of Lightfoot, on an Oberland mo- 
raine; Montagu Butler, Headmaster of Har- 
row and Master of Trinity; and (astonish- 
ingly, as so often) Oscar Browning. The 
President who formally expressed the Club’s 
grief at the death of Queen Victoria was 
James Bryce. 

In 1957, the centenary year, Sir Arnold 
Lunn, A.C., described the Club as “a per- 
fect period piece, the Victorian ethos of which 
survived well into the present century.” His 
book, produced as a tribute to the Club by the 
Swiss Foundation for Alpine Research, chat- 
tily recounts the story of mountaineering 
from the Golden Age (1854-65) to the pres- 
ent. Readers of Victorian Studies will find in 
it many interesting passages. The author sup- 
plies data from his analysis of the A. C.’s 
early membership (about two-thirds “pro- 
fessional” ) and tells with candor how in later 
times two well-known mountaineers, on first 
coming up for election, had to endure black- 
balling. A. F. Mummery, conqueror of the 
Grépon (1881), was believed to be in retail 
trade; Lunn himself was a director of his 
father’s travel agency. 

Remembering the importance of religion 
in the lives of the Lunns, one notices also 
Sir Arnold’s criticism of Ronald Clark’s sug- 
gestion, in The Victorian Mountaineers 
(1953), that the rapid development of moun- 
taineering owed something to the “impinge- 
ment of science on religion.” Sir Arnold in- 
sists that there was no connection. A believer 
himself, regretful that it “is no longer fashion- 
able to refer to one’s Creator in a book in- 
tended for an Alpine public,” he quotes 
(twice) Alfred Wills’ unashamed account of 
his feelings on the summit of the Wetterhorn. 
The believer took his reverent feelings with 
him to the peaks; the agnostic, his doubts. 
But even Tyndall, by his own account, was 
“filled with adoration” in the Alps; and Les- 
lie Stephen, despite his “near-philistinism,” 
perceived something of “beauty which is not 
wholly of this world.” 
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No one would call Lunn’s book a history. 
It is one man’s discourse, enlivened by rem- 
iniscence and opinion. It makes enjoyable 
reading; it also leads one to take down other 
volumes from the Alpine shelves — classics 
like Wills’ Wanderings among the High Alps 
(1856) and Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps 
(1860), historical works like Sir Gavin de 
Beer’s Travellers in Switzerland (1949) and 
Clark’s Victorian Mountaineers, and (above 
all) the bound volumes of the Alpine Journal, 
highly recommended for browsing. Here 
Stephen sketches John Ormsby; here Fresh- 
field remembers how Tennyson explained 
lines in “Come down, O maid”; here Mumm 
writes on “Ruskin and the Alps.” The special 
Volume LXII, Alpine Centenary, 1857-1957, 
has a foreword by the President, Sir John 
Hunt, and essays by members whose equals 
for the pleasant task would be hard even to 
imagine. Both the Alpine Club and its jour- 
nal, one must conclude, are sets “worth 
knowing.” 
Davin ALLAN RoBERTSON, Jr. 
Barnard: College 


Caricatures by Max from the Collection in 
the Ashmolean Museum; pp. 32. Ashmolean 
Museum: Oxford, 1958, 2s. 6d. 

Max’s Nineties: Drawings, 1892-1899, by 
Max BEERBOHM, with an introduction by 
Osbert Lancaster; pp. 56. Lippincott: Phila- 
delphia, 1959, $5.00; Hart-Davis: London, 
1958, 30s. 


HARD THOUGH IT SOMETIMES SEEMS to keep 
straight the chronology, Max Beerbohm’s 
best and most admired writings date from the 
second decade of our own century: Zuleika 
Dobson first appeared in 1911; the shining 
parodies that constitute A Christmas Garland, 
in 1912; and Seven Men, including the biog- 
raphy of that arch-Decadent Enoch Soames, 
in 1919. And his finest volume of drawings, 
Rossetti and his Circle, came even later — in 
1922. Yet in the beginning, as Wilde once re- 
marked and as Osbert Lancaster now reminds 
us, the gods gave Max “the gift of eternal old 
age”; and his first book impudently presented 
itself. in 1896 as a final summing up, The 
Works of Max Beerbohm. Indeed by endow- 
ment, choice, and calculation Max remained 
always so much a man of the ‘nineties that, 
though he survived until three years ago in a 
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more or less alien world, we make no great 
mistake in associating him forever with that 
decade and the wit, polish, and artifice of its 
exuberantly blasé dandiacal culture. 

The attractive booklet Caricatures by 
Max, edited by the Keeper of the Ashmolean, 
assembles twenty-eight drawings made be- 
tween 1894 and 1926, now in the Museum 
collection. Fifteen of these are here published 
for the first time; and among the new ones 
are deft impressions, each a mild critical 
judgment, of fellow authors and artists, Bar- 
rie, George Moore, Henry James, Sargent, 
Steer, and Conder. The “G. K. Chesterton,” 
which the editor dates “about 1912,” is a 
magnificently bulbous arrangement of a great 
black evening suit abutting on the edge of a 
lightly sketched banquet table. “At the 
Pines,” apparently from the time of Rossetti 
and his Circle, depicts an aged, carpet-slip- 
pered Swinburne admonishing a hunched 
saturnine Watts-Dunton, while a voluptuous 
long-necked Jane Morris looks yearningly 
down upon them from a huge Pre-Raphaelite 
canvas. In such pieces Max achieves the cer- 
tainty of his mature manner. Only three of 
the twenty-eight caricatures, however, were 
actually executed in the ‘nineties: the “Os- 
car Wilde” (from Pick-me-up), a devastating 
scrawl of sinister wiry tangles; a sad, delicate- 
handed, debonair “George Wyndham”; and 
a precise, grotesque “Aubrey Beardsley,” the 
gaunt beaked head on a frail wisp of body. 
Each of these three is competent; but none 
yet bears the hallmark of Max’s distinctive 
style, 

In Max’s Nineties, the first of several vol- 
umes designed to survey Beerbohm’s art dec- 
ade by decade, we may trace his aesthetic 
derivations and the beginnings of a personal 
idiom. Mr. Lancaster’s bright but all too brief 
introduction emphasizes Max’s palpable and 
freely acknowledged debt to Pellegrini, the 
“Ape” of Vanity Fair, but also suggests the 
influence of some French contemporaries and, 
less immediately, of Burne-Jones. The “Au- 
brey Beardsley” of this volume skillfully poses 
the aesthete against a formal Beardsleyan 
backdrop, and the bold “Phil May” cleverly 
imitates May’s own vigorous technique. Max 
in the ‘nineties seems intent above all on 
mastering the modes of his period. Many of 
his subjects are accordingly so local in their 
appeal that we need some sort of annotation 


(the editor has provided none) in order to 
appreciate the quality of the caricature, but 
nearly all in their fashion breathe a fin-de- 
siécle air. A few of the drawings, however, 
also suggest, either by theme or method of 
attack, the future direction of Max’s talent. 
The rather loosely sketched “Celtades Ambo: 
Edward Martyn and W. B. Yeats” anticipates 
the far superior “Mr. W. B. Yeats, presenting 
Mr. George Moore to the Queen of the 
Fairies,” which appeared-in The Poet's Cor- 
ner of 1904 as a sharply detailed and balanced 
water color. And the “Nocturne: Mr. Whistler 
Crossing the Channel,” which pictures the 
Butterfly as a top-hatted witch riding a 
broomstick through a star-strewn sky above 
the Straits of Dover, clearly indicates what 
Max will accomplish when he begins to con- 
ceive his caricatures in terms of a unified 
composition. He has most certainly perfected 
his own characteristic and inimitable style by 
the time he draws the amusing sequence “Mr. 
Gladstone Goes to Heaven,” with which 
Max’s Nineties concludes. But the editor does 
not venture to date these maturely turned, 
acidulous little satires. Undoubtedly they be- 
long to a much later period of Max’s develop- 
ment. Yet like much of his best work, they 
are retrospective in theme and spirit. They 
recapture the mocking irreverence with 
which a skeptical young dandy of the ‘nineties 
once appraised the career of a solemn high- 
Victorian statesman. 

Jerome H. Buckiey 
Columbia University 


Bulwer and Macready: A Chronicle of the 
Early Victorian Theatre, edited by CHaRLes 
H. Suatruck; pp. 278. University of Illinois 
Press: Urbana, Ill., 1958, $5.75. 


“THE THEATRE . . . was completely dominated 
by the star system; the play as a rule was 
written for the leading actor, adapted to his 
peculiar mannerisms, and directed to his best 
advantage.” In thus dismissing the Victorian 
drama in half a paragraph of The Victorian 
Temper, Jerome H. Buckley was but follow- 
ing the conclusions.of most post-Shavian criti- 
cism, Just how a drama is to have any exist- 
ence at all if it does not become part of an 
actor’s theatre never seems to enter into the 
’ discussion. That Alleyn was a joint-creator 
with Marlowe, Burbage with Shakespeare, 


Mrs. Bracegirdle with Congreve, or Forbes- 
Rovertson with Shaw is a mystery into which 
the literary historian is unwilling to enter, 
though he will discuss with professional com- 
petence architecture, gardening, Newtonian 
physics, or Darwinian biology. While no one 
in his right mind will pretend that Victorian 
dramatic literature has a life of its own, the 
cultural historian who refuses to look closely 
at the theatre of his period is allowing one of 
his most valuable tools to rust unused. 

It is true that in the theatre between the 
managements of Kemble and Irving the actor 
was generally the dominant partner in the 
process of dramatic creation. But it has been 
remarked before that the actor is a most inti- 
mate mirror of his audience, a reflection of its 
aspirations, attitudes, and frustrations. Let 
who will analyze a nation’s songs, the analyst 
of a nation’s actors will possess himself of its 
inmost spirit. Where, for example, is there a 
more quintessential treatment of the roman- 
tic revival than in Hillebrand’s Life of Ed- 
mund Kean? William Charles Macready, 
whose letters make up half the bulk of the 
volume under review, was equally the 
quintessence of mid-century England. He was 
a gentleman, a scholar — frugal, hard-work- 
ing, despotic with his family and his theatri- 
cal company. He befriended and encouraged 
young writers, published a bowdlerized edi- 
tion of Pope, read widely and intelligently in 
the radical scientific and philosophic works 
of the age, clung to his religious faith with 
gritted teeth and exclamatory reiterations, 
and, after his retirement from the stage, con- 
ducted a school for the education of the oper- 
ative classes, Anticipating a later synthesizer, 
he even billed himself as The Eminent. 

Among writers, his closest friend was 
Charles Dickens, but that playwright manqué 
was of little direct service to his theatrical 
career. It was the industrious and now 
largely forgotten Bulwer-Lytton, whom he 
inet as early as 1834, who was to furnish him 
with many of his most, attractive original 
roles. Indeed the collaboration of author and 
actor was to give to the English repertory 
three plays which held the stage long after 
the departure of the only begetters; Richelieu 
in fact was professionally performed in New 
York as late as 1927. Some suggestion as to 
how this theatrically sturdy, if aesthetically 
negligible, work was accomplished was re- 
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vealed by Brander Matthews in 1911 in his 
Letters of Bulwer-Lytton to Macready. Pro- 
fessor Shattuck is so charitable as to describe 
Matthews’ editing as “far from satisfactory.” 
It is downright shocking, but it represents 
fairly the kind of scholarship to which 
theatre-history has been subjected. The man- 
uscripts are frequently misread, misdated, 
“improved,” and no hint is offered as to their 
location; the best efforts of Professor Shattuck 
have failed to turn up the originals, and he 
has been forced to a hypothetical re-editing 
based on common sense, intuition, and 
Macready’s letters and diaries. To this he has 
added a much larger number of hitherto un- 
published letters from both correspondents. 
The result is completely happy: this collec- 
tion throws open the doors of the dramatic 
workshop and casts light into more corners of 
the creative process than any other published 
body of theatrical documents. 

This is a strange and continuously fasci- 
nating account. It will be strange principally 
to those who are theatrically naive, who are 
unaware (as Bulwer apparently was) of the 
difference between novel-writing and play- 
making, and who will condemn (as Bulwer 
did not) the controls which the economy of 
the theatre must impose, as inimical to the 
artistic process. Bulwer, with “the greatest 
going literary reputation of the day,” was not 
a humble man, but he was a professional. 
Determined to try his fortunes in the theatre 
he turned to the leading actor of the day for 
advice and assistance. He had chosen well; 
Macready had worked his way up through 
all the offices of the theatre from provincial 
stage manager to metropolitan star, he had 
proved himself a useful adviser to play- 
wrights like Sheridan Knowles whose success 
was unquestioned, he had turned his own 
hand to the rescue of Shakespeare from the 
hands of Colley Cibber. Further, although 
Macready was a “romantic” actor and most at 
home in Shakespearian or dimidiate-Shake- 
spearian roles, he was aware of the rising 
dramatic spirit of his age, the spirit that was 
to tidy up the shambles of the debased pano- 
ramic drama with the logic of events of the 
piéce-bien-faite ans make possible the the- 
atre of naturalism and social criticism. 

Bulwer’s dependence on Macready was 
heavy. If he proposed a subject from history, 
Macready’s questioning or criticism would 
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often decide the emphasis. If he outlined an 
action, Macready’s sense of theatrical logic, 
of the necessity for preparation would often 
determine the final structure. Nor was Bulwer 
blind to his indebtedness. “You see, my dear 
Fellow,” he acknowledged, “that you must 
always suggest my plots and situations. Till 
you gave me the outline [of Money] I was all 
abroad — I only return to your lips your own 
chalice.” For his part, Macready recognized 
his own dependence upon Bulwer. A constant 
supply of “new and original” characters was 
needed to balance the roster of classical 
roles. And Macready, who could count the 
house between his entrance upon the stage 
and his first speech, worked indefatigably to 
uncover novelties. In three decades he pro- 
duced nearly a hundred new plays, and per- 
formed in many of them. But Bulwer was 
always his best hope among playwrights, and 
he put as much energy into his corre- 
spondence with the author as he put into one 
of his famous revivals of Shakespeare in 
which all the techniques of modern theatre 
art were anticipated. 

The fascination of this book lies in the 
fact that it does something much more than 
assemble the evidence about a major event in 
a minor art of the dead past. Bulwer and 
Macready were not only professional men and 
artists, they were characters in the great 
drama of a society that was changing in spite 
of itself. They were also pleasantly anti- 
thetical: Macready, formal, precise, decorous; 
Bulwer, disorderly, spasmodic, and (at least 
in Macready’s eyes) bohemian. From littered 
study and crowded dressing room they ex- 
change ideas and criticisms, but they also set 
down themselves, their stubbornnesses, their 
prejudices, their enthusiasms, their discon- 
tents. Further, Professor Shattuck, following 
a wise principle of dramaturgy, has intro- 
duced a third actor, John Forster, who is 
about equal parts Petulant, Witwoud, and 
Horatio to both principals. 

Bulwer and Macready is a play-outside- 
of-a-play. The materials have been assembled 
with scholarly care and edited with both 
sympathy and objectivity. The introduction 
and the mortar between the letters are full 
and gracefully written, and the subtitle is a 
very accurate description of the finished 
work. It is hoped that other scholars, equally 
conscientious and equally humane, may be 


persuaded by Shattuck’s pioneering to ven- 
ture into this vast terra incognita. 

Aan S. DowNER 
Princeton University 


Bernard Shaw and the Nineteenth-Century 
Tradition, by Ju1an B. Kaye; pp. xv + 222. 
University of Oklahoma Press: Norman, 
Okla., 1958, $4.00. 


IN so FAR AS Julian Kaye’s study has a theme 
and a method, they come to this: he accepts 
Edmund Wilson’s judgment on Shaw as a 
political thinker, but takes Eric Bentley’s 
way of explaining the provenience of Shaw’s 
ideas. Referring to Shaw’s public support of 
Mussolini, Stalin, and Hitler, Mr. Wilson has 
written, “In his political utterances since the 
War, it is not too much to say that Bernard 
Shaw has made a blatant jackass of himself.” 
This Mr. Wilson attempted to explain by the 
hypothesis that Shaw could never abandon 
any of his three quite incompatible roles: the 
forthright citizen, the Fabian socialist, and 
the vitalist poet-philosopher. Eric Bentley in 
Bernard Shaw: A Reconsideration advanced 
the alternative theory that it was Shaw’s edu- 
cation as a Victorian which so sharply limited 
his understanding of twentieth-century pol- 
itics. Mr. Kaye, apparently once Mr. Bent- 
ley’s student at Columbia, has taken the few 
subtle and incisive pages of his teacher on this 
subject and turned them into a volume that 
it at once solemn and muddled. In Mr. 
Kaye’s restatement, “Shaw was unable to ac- 
climate himself to the catastrophic atmos- 
phere of our era; furthermore he was unable 
to understand that the fundamental problem 
of the twentieth century is the survival of 
Western civilization itself rather than the es- 
tablishment of a more efficient and equitable 
economy.” 

Having thus disposed by obiter dictum of 
the “fundamental problem of the twentieth 
century,” Mr. Kaye goes on to assert that 
Shaw was undone by the “Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Tradition.” And what was that tradi- 
tion? To this question he gives separate and 
inconsistent answers. In his preface, he finds 
that it consisted of the belief that all the 
important problems of life are those of “eco- 
nomic and social adjustment.” A new code 
of ethics was evolved to suit the needs of this 
simplified view of human life. Human actions 


were considered good to the extent that they 
promoted economic well being. So much 
for Mr. Kaye’s first statement, A different 
version is to be found in a one-sentence para- 
graph that epitomizes his five and a half page 
chapter called “The Nineteenth-Century 
Tradition.” “Basil Willey in Nineteenth 
Century Studies states that the central prob- 
lem of the nineteenth century was the ‘recon- 
ciling of destruction with reconstruction, 
negation with affirmation, science with re- 
ligion, the heart with the head, the past with 
the present, order with progress.’” Mr. Kaye 
takes this sentence to be a confirmation of his 
own thesis. But Professor Willey’s point is 
that Comte’s importance stemmed from his 
attempt to found a new religion. Thus, the 
great concern of the age was with faith rather 
than with “economic and social adjustment.” 

Here again Mr. Kaye has taken! a dex- 
terously phrased suggestion and turned it into 
a ponderous and untenable generalization. 
Apparently he believes that every century has 
a tradition and this tradition centers on but 
a single problem. Such a jejune conception 
of intellectual history needs no elaborate ref- 
utation. In the author’s scheme, furthermore, 
Tolstoy, Bergson, Nietzsche, and William 
James figure as much in the “Tradition” as 
Blake, J. S. Mill, and Ruskin. Is it true that 
all of these thinkers, or for that matter, any 
of them believed that “economic and social 
adjustment” constituted the problem of hu- 
man life? No less irritating than Mr. Kaye’s 
claim to have discovered the key to the pe- 
riod extending from the French Revolution 
to the First World War is his subsequent 
tacit admission that his scheme will not do 
for all of Europe. Actually he emphasizes 
English thinkers, and divides up the century 
in terms of early Romantics, great Victorians, 
mid-century materialists, and late-century 
rebels against materialism and determinism. 

Despite the pretentious title and claim of 
this book, it is in fact a study of thinkers who 
influenced Shaw. Even on this level, the au- 
thor frequently makes statements which are 
over-simplified or inaccurate. As his bibli- 
ography indicates, what he knows well is 
Shaw’s own works. He deals less surely with 
the work of the other thinkers he discusses. 
An example: “If with Basil Willey, we feel it 
is ‘possible to regard Comte as the central 
figure of his century,’ it may prove valuable 
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to observe the many similarities between his 
thought and that of Shaw, who, I believe, 
occupies the same position in the second half 
of the century that Comte does in the first.” 
For the assertion that Shaw’s position was 
comparable to Comte’s, Mr. Kaye produces 
no evidence. 

Nor does his discussion of Shaw’s relation- 
ship to the Utilitarians and Fabians inspire 
any more confidence. Although Halévy’s 
History of the English People in the Nine- 
teenth Century is cited once in his Preface, 
Mr. Kaye does not appear to know the 
Growth of Philosophic Radicalism or Hal- 
évy’s penetrating comments on Fabianism in 
L’Ere des Tyrannies. There Halévy provides 
an explanation of why the Webbs, as well as 
Shaw, became admirers of Stalin. Commu- 
nist emphasis on efficiency and bureaucracy 
with its indifference to individual liberties 
constituted no obstacle to those of the Fa- 
bians who were from the beginning anti- 
liberal, and proudly paraded their views at 
the time they supported the Boer War. And 
this collectivism is, of course, quite consistent 
with one strand of Bentham’s thought. 

In a book devoted to Shaw’s political and 
economic ideas, there should be more anal- 
ysis of his actual work as a Fabian. As Be- 
atrice Webb noted, Shaw, despite his flam- 
boyance, worked for many years at the 
ordinary routine of Fabian propaganda and 
organization with as much persistence as her 
own husband. Thus it is puzzling that Mr. 
Kaye should have failed to consult Mrs. 
Webb’s Our Partnership, her Diaries 1912- 
1924, and the collection of essays edited by 
Margaret Cole called The Webbs and Their 
Work, to which Shaw himself contributed. 
Surely an examination of the Webbs and their 
political assumptions would have cast more 
light on Shaw than has Mr. Kaye’s creation 
of a factitious nineteenth-century tradition. 
And should Bernard Shaw be taken always 
and completely seriously? Almost certainly 
his approval of the dictators stemmed as much 
from his desire to épater as from any settled 
political convictions. 

MEtvin RICHTER 
Hunter College 


Democracy in England, by Diana Sprear- 


MAN; pp. xviii + 238. Macmillan: New York, 
1957, $6.00; Rockliff: London, 1957, 30s.; 
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Smithers and Bonellie: Toronto, 1957, $6.50. 


Is AN account of the development of 
the British system of government from the 
old balanced constitution of the age of ° 
Blackstone, with its respect for individual 
rights, to the modern unitary democracy with 
its strict party discipline and discretionary 
control by the executive. The theme is not 
exactly a new one, but it is important and 
Mrs. Spearman brings to it a fresh mind, con- 
siderable enterprise in what appear to have 
been extensive if unsystematic researches, and 
a robust belief in liberty. These are valuable 
qualities and much that she says is interest- 
ing, but if you are to make historical general- 
izations, such as she desires to make, you 
ought to bring to the task really sure knowl- 
edge of all the history you are going to gen- 
eralize about, knowledge which extends more 
continuously over the whole subject than 
can be revealed by sporadic raids upon it, 
however deeply these have been pressed 
home. I am afraid there is much in Mrs. 
Spearman’s work which suggests that her 
knowledge does not do this with any cer- 
tainty. 

For instance, some of the slips she makes 
do not inspire confidence. She says that Cob- 
den became a Cabinet Minister (which of 
course he never did), and that Peel became 
Prime Minister in 1839 and was only pre- 
vented by royal disapproval from being in 
office in 1837 (presumably she means 1841 
for the first date, and 1839 for the second: 
in 1837 there was a clear majority against 
him in the House of Commons and elec- 
torate). Anyone can make slips, but the sec- 
ond of these shows rather a loose grip on 
essential fact, and its effect is enhanced by 
some rather odd generalizations, as for in- 
stance that under Blackstone’s constitution 
the law about public meetings was not impor- 
tant, “because political meetings for general 
discussion did not take place”; there were, 
she believes, meetings connected with elec- 
tions, “but the technique of the political 
meeting was not developed until the Anti- 
Corn Law League organized them in the 
thirties.” If this was so it may be wondered 
what men were doing on St. Peter's Field, 
Manchester, on 16 August 1819 or at a good 
many other places before the League was 
founded, and one would have thought that 


it would be difficult to read much eighteenth- 
century history without hearing of meetings 
to promote petitions to Parliament. To this 
might be added her statement that the “gen- 
try in the North, especially in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire were usually poor . . . nearly 
always Tories, often Catholics.” This is to 
wish out of existence a large and robust body 
of men who were sometimes very rich, were, 
especially in Yorkshire, often notoriously 
Whig, and were in many cases self-con- 
sciously Protestant. The statement is made to 
explain the attitude of the country gentry to 
the new manufacturers, but to do this it 
would have been better to have considered 
what kind of Tories actually took part in the 
Ten Hours movement, which Mrs. Spearman 
does not mention; these men do not corre- 
spond at all to her imaginative picture. 

Other evidence could be produced of her 
uncertain grasp of certain parts of her sub- 
ject, and, as was probable, this haziness affects 
her view of some of the phases of the impor- 
tant historical processes on which her argu- 
ment mainly rests. For instance, she clearly 
does not realise how much party organization 
existed, particularly among the Conservatives, 
before 1865. She has some excuse for this 
since some of the most important work on the 
difficult period 1852 to 1868 is yet on the way 
to publication. But a better account than hers 
can be found in Lowell’s Government of 
England, published as long ago as 1908, and 
she might have realised from Professor Gash’s 
work, which she does cite, how important was 
the development of party organization im- 
mediately after the Reform Bill. In fact it 
would be best to date that very unsatisfactory 
period, the “golden age of the private mem- 
ber,” from the break-up of 1846, and to re- 
flect how firmly Peel in particular treated his 
rank and file. 

When describing the development of the 
modern centralized state Mrs. Spearman 
probably underestimates the distance we had 
travelled on this road before the nineteenth 
century closed. She says that in the ‘nineties 
the cause of centralization “appeared to have 
been finally defeated,” and supports this 
statement with a quotation from Sir John 
Simon. The quotation is interesting but it can 
not cancel the work of Simon himself; against 
it should be placed the remarkable series of 
acts on public health, for which he was re- 


sponsible, which began with the Act of 1866, 
and by which in Simon’s own words “the 
grammar of common legislation acquired the 
novel virtue of the imperative mood.” The 
imperative was of course to be directed 
against the inhabitants of recalcitrant dis- 
tricts. And if the discretionary powers 
granted through delegated legislation and 
jurisdiction are to be considered, then account 
must be taken of the very considerable pow- 
ers granted to factory inspectors in the first 
ten years (1833-44) of their existence. 

Now these things matter. In any discus- 
sion of these problems it is important to 
establish how far what exists now was in- 
herent in the kind of politics and the kind of 
society which came into existence in Great 
Britain about the year 1830. Mrs. Spearman 
sees this, but unfortunately it is clear that her 
general historical knowledge is not compre- 
hensive enough and not accurate enough to 
enable her to make the requisite generaliza- 
tions and synthesis with any security. This 
does not vitiate the value of much that she 
says about the modern situation, but it does 
mean that as a history book, and most of her 
work is in the form of a history book, this 
study is not to be relied upon. 

G. Kitson CLARK 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


The Board of Trade and the Free-Trade 
Movement, 1830-42, by Lucy Brown; pp. 
245. Oxford University Press: New York, 
1958, $4.80; Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1958, 
30s. 


As YET THE COMPLETE HISTORY of the move- 
ment for free trade has not been published. 
The recodification by Huskisson and James 
Hume of the tariff structure during the 1820's 
has been studied; there have been articles on 
“The Last Years of the Navigation Acts,” 
“The Repeal of the Corn Laws and the Pol- 
itics of the ’Forties,” and other phases of the 
movement; and recently Norman McCord 
published his book on the Anti-Corn Law 
League. But the real history of the campaign 
lies in the ’thirties. While the reforms of the 
twenties clarified the statutes and exposed 
the customs duties to criticism, in 1830 those 
duties were still levied on over a thousand 
articles. The mercantilist argument for pro- 
tection was strong, and the parsimonious 
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government, which still relied on excise and 
customs duties for three-fourths of its reve- 
nue, made few reductions. Yet in 1842, just 
twelve years later, Peel was able to introduce 
a popular budget which tacitly recognized 
free trade. Protection was no longer a tenable 
argument and the income tax took the place 
of customs as the crucial source of revenue. 

Many merchants, however, were still 
quite protectionist, and many members of 
Parliament still preferred to raise as much 
revenue as feasible by customs. Free trade 
did not come easily; the campaign was hard 
fought by many men all over the kingdom. 
Of these the crucial leaders were the men at 
the Board of Trade. Miss Brown, believing 
that in the ’thirties “lies a substantial chapter 
in the history of the free-trade movement,” 
modestly sets out “to discuss the part played 
in producing this change by technical ad- 
visers, and particularly by the permanent of- 
ficials of the Board of Trade.” 

While Miss Brown reviews the general 
background of the movement — the prevail- 
ing opinions, the agitation for and against 
freer trade, the paradoxes of Melbourne’s 
government — she focuses on the men at the 
Board. She shows how Poulett Thomson, 
George Porter, John McGregor, and the 
others, all Ricardians and dedicated free 
traders, set about their tasks; how they 
thought, how they got into the government 
and the civil service, and how they worked. 
They collected statistics and widely publi- 
cized both officially and unofficially those best 
of all arguments for their cause. They pub- 
lished books and pamphlets on all phases of 
the question. They negotiated reciprocal trade 
treaties with foreign nations. They constantly 
prodded the Foreign Office to collect informa- 
tion about foreign trade and manufactures 
and to appeal to foreign governments for 
freer trade; and they argued with the Treas- 
ury that lower duties meant more trade and 
more revenue, not less. They prepared the 
way for their chief officer Thomson to carry 
through Parliament reductions on over 700 
imported articles, Miss Brown clearly demon- 
strates the hereditary function of the Board 
as an advisory body. She selects enough of 
its procedure in Parliament to complete the 
account of its work for free trade: agitation 
for a committee of inquiry into the duty on 
this or that article or trade; the careful selec- 
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tion of members who understood the problem, 
of the witnesses, and of the questions to be 
put to them; the writing of the report and its 
publication; and finally the drafting of the 
bill and its defense in Parliament. These 
men succeeded because they knew what they 
wanted and how to get it. 

This book is more than a history of the 
core of the free-trade movement; it is a good 
account of the operation of government dur- 
ing the period. It shows how able some civil 
servants were before 1854 and how powerful 
those with a cause were in the vacuum of 
cabinet and Parliamentary politics. The Ben- 
thamite technique of these men often suc- 
ceeded when many politicians were more 
concerned for civil order and party power 
than for social welfare, and when business 
interests were too divided to dictate policy. 
This book neatly illustrates the process of 
reform: the use of statistics, the carefully se- 
lected committee of inquiry, and the power of 
publicity and Parliamentary lobbies. Parlia- 
ment may not have been noticeably reformed 
in 1832, but some departments of the govern- 
ment were: the landed interest had certainly 
lost out at the Board of Trade. 

Miss Brown has been very industrious. 
The Board of Trade papers give only a small 
part of the story she tells. She has ranged 
widely for her material yet has not lost con- 
trol. She gets into her subject quickly and 
keeps her purpose clear. She is not afraid to 
ask questions she cannot answer. 

She might have filled out the story a bit 
by including a brief account of what hap- 
pened before 1830 and after 1842. She tends 
to slight the argument for protection and 
might have shown more clearly the growing 
confidence of business in its ability to meet 
foreign competition. She relies on H. Llewel- 
lyn Smith’s short and outdated history of the 
Board of Trade and so errs in saying that the 
Board had no responsibilities for shipping 
before 1850. But her errors are pleasantly 
few. Her bibliography curiously omits ar- 
ticles, which are the chief source of informa- 
tion on the subject. But it is a good book and 
an admirable account of the end of the 
hereditary functions of the old advisory com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for Trade and 
Plantations. 

Rocer Provuty 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Shelley’s Later Poetry 


A Study of his Prophetic Imagination 
By MILTON WILSON 


An analysis of the argument and material of Shelley’s poetry 
during his Italian period with particular reference to Prometheus 
Unbound. In his Ansley Award-winning book Dr. Wilson finds 
in the mature artistry of these last years that Shelley's argument 
and the nature of his figures imply a theory of poetry and reveal 
the workings of his imagination. $6.00 


The Novels of 
George Eliot 


By JEROME THALE 


This critical examination of the seven novels of George Eliot 
shows the growth of her power as an artist and reveals the mean- 
ingful contours and dynamics of her work as a whole. Dr. Thale 
emphasises the concern of the novels with character in its social 
embodiment and attriutes the retaining power of her novels 
to this. $3.75 
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THis BIBLIOGRAPHY has been prepared by a 
committee of the Victorian Literature Group 
of the Modern Language Association of 
America: Francis G. Townsend, chairman, 
Florida State University; William D. Temple- 
man, University of Southern California; Rob- 
ert C. Slack, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Oscar Maurer, University of Texas; 
Robert A. Donovan, Cornell University; 
Charles T. Dougherty, St. Louis University, 
and Donald J. Gray, Indiana University. It 
attempts to list the noteworthy publications of 
1958 (including reviews of these and earlier 
items) that have a bearing on the Victorian 
period, as well as similar publications of 
earlier date that have been inadvertently 
omitted from the preceding Victorian bibli- 
ographies. Unless otherwise stated, the date 
of publication is 1958. Reference to a page in 
the bibliography for 1957, in Victorian 
Studies, June, 1958, is made by the following 
form: See VB 1957, 260. Some cross-refer- 
ences are given, though not all that are possi- 
ble. For certain continuing bibliographical 
works the reader should consult VB 1941, the 
last annual bibliography in which such works 
are listed in full. Bibliographical entries are 
made to conform as closely as possible with 
the British National Bibliography for books 
first published in Great Britain, and with the 
Library of Congress Catalog for books first 
published in the United States. 

Several members of the Victorian Liter- 
ature Group have made special contributions 
to VB 1958. The editor wishes to express his 
gratitude for such assistance to Professors 
Carl J. Weber of Colby College, T. J. Truss 
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of the University of Mississippi, and Richard 
C. Tobias, of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Next year’s VB will be edited by Professor 
Robert C. Slack, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to him. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 

AHR = American Historical Review 

AL = American Literature 

AM = Atlantic Monthly 

APSR = American Political Science Review 

APSS = Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science 

ArQ = Arizona Quarterly 

BA = Books Abroad 

BB = Bulletin of Bibliography 

BLR = Bodleian Library Record 

BPLOQ = Boston Public Library Quarterly 

BSP = Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America 

CE = College English 

CHJ = Historical Journal ( formerly Cam- 
bridge Historical Journal) 

CJ] = Cambridge Journal 

CR = Contemporary Review 

CWd = Catholic World 

DA = Dissertation Abstracts 

DUJ = Durham University Journal 

EC = Essays in Criticism 

EHR = English Historical Review 

EJ] = English Journal 

ELH = Journal of English Literary History 

ESt = English Studies 

Ex = Explicator 

HJ = Hibbert Journal 
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HLB = Harvard Library Bulletin 

HLQ = Huntington Library Quarterly 

HTB = New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review 

JAA = Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism 

JEGP = Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology 

JEH = Journal of Economic History 

JHI = Journal of the History of Ideas 

JMH = Journal of Modern History 

JP = Journal of Philosophy 

JPE = Journal of Political Economy 

KR = Kenyon Review 

LJ = Library Journal 

LQ = Library Quarterly 

LOHR = London Quarterly and Holborn 
Review 

LR = Library Review 

M & L = Music and Letters 

ML] = Modern Language Journal 

MLN = Modern Language Notes 

MLO = Modern Language Quarterly 

MLR = Modern Language Review 

MP = Modern Philology 

N = Nation 

N & QO = Notes and Queries 

NCF = Nineteenth-Century Fiction 

NEQ = New England Quarterly 

NER = National and English Review 

New R = New Republic 

NS = New Statesman 

NYTBR = New York Times Book Review 

PAPS = Proceedings of the American 
Philological Society 

ParR = Partisan Review 

PLC = Princeton University Library 
Chronicle 

PMLA = Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America 

PQ = Philological Quarterly 

PSQ = Political Science Quarterly 

QJS = Quarterly Journal of Speech 

QO = Queen’s Quarterly 

OR = Quarterly Review 

RES = Review of English Studies 

RoR = Romanic Review 

S = Spectator 

SAQ = South Atlantic Quarterly 

SeR = Sewanee Review 

SP = Studies in Philology 

SR = Saturday Review 

StI = Studies: An Irish Quarterly Review 


TC = Twentieth Century 

TLS = Times Literary Supplement 
TQ = University of Toronto Quarterly 
VNL = Victorian News Letter 

VOR = Virginia Quarterly Review 

VS = Victorian Studies 

YR = Yale Review 
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“Annual Bibliography for 1957.” PMLA, 
LXXIII, No. 2, 173-91; English Language 
and Literature, “IX. Nineteenth Century” 
and “X, Twentieth Century,” ed. Charles 
C. Mish, Seymour B. Chatman, Harrison 
T. Meserole, and J. Max Patrick. 

Cam, Gilbert A. “A Survey of the Literature 
on Investment Companies 1864-1957.” 
Bull. New York Pub. Libr., LXII, 57-74. 

Clark, Alexander P. “The Manuscript Collec- 
tions of the Princeton University Library.” 
PLC, XIX, 159-90. 

Mentions (pp. in 184) items 

Macready, Herschel, Barrie, Hardy, Col- 
lins, Bulwer-Lytton, Mrs. Craik, William 
Black, Lewis Carroll, George Eliot, C. 
Kingsley, Hughes, Reade, Stevenson, Trol- 
lope, Dickens, Meredith, Lewes, Du Mau- 
rier, P. J. Bailey, Mrs. Gaskell, “Ouida,” 
the Brontés, Yonge, Thackeray, Madame 
Vestris, Coventry Patmore, Allingham, 
Bridges, Carlyle, Ruskin, Housman, Yeats. 

Cohen, I. Bernard, and Strelsky, Katharine 
(eds. ). “Eighty-second Critical Bibliogra- 
phy of the History of Science and Its 
Cultural Influences (to 1 January 1957).” 
Isis, XLVIII (1957), 189-280. 

Cohen, I. Bernard, and Strelsky, Katharine 
(eds.). “Eighty-third Critical Bibliogra- 
phy of the History of Science and Its Cul- 
tural Influences (to 1 January 1958).” 
Isis, XLIX, 179-296. 

Dickson, Sarah Augusta. The Arents Collec- 

tion of Books in Parts and Associated 
Literature. New York: New York Public 
Libr., 1957. Pp. 88. 
Rev. by Alexander Wainwright in Book 
Collector, VII, 435-36; by Theodore Bol- 
ton in BSP, LII, 224-26. Collection in- 
cludes sporting, comic, travel books, and 
novels by Dickens, Thackeray, Trollo . 
Ainsworth, etc. as they appeared serially; 
MSS and letters of Dickens, Thackeray, 
and others; drawings by Leech, Cruik 
shank, and others. 
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Everyman’s Dictionary of Literary Biography, 
English and American. Compiled after 
John W. Cousin by D. C. Browning. 
Everyman’s Reference Library. London: 
Dent. Pp. xi + 752. 

Rev. by Earle F. Walbridge in LJ, 
LXXXIII, 1552-53; in TLS, 31 Jan., p. 62. 

Faverty, Frederic E. (ed.). The Victorian 

Poets: A Guide to Research. . . . See VB 
1957, 384. 
Rev. by William E. Buckler in Comp. Lit., 
X, 159-62 (this favorable review is espe- 
cially valuable for its specific indication 
of the research topics recommended in 
this important book); by J. D. Jump in 
RES, ns. 122; by William E. Buckler 
in VNL, Fall (No. 14), pp. 19-22. 

Jones, Claude E. “Modern Books Dealing 
with the Novel in English: A Check List.” 
BB, XXII, 85-87. 

Leary, Lewis (ed.). Contemporary Literary 
Scholarship. New York: Appleton. Pp. 
474 

Macdonald, Angus, and Pettit, Henry (eds. ). 
Annual Bibliography of English Language 
and Literature. Vol. XXVI: 1946. Lon- 
don: Cambridge Univ. Pr. for the Modern 
Humanities Research Assoc. Pp. xiv + 
130. 

McLean, Ruari. Modern Book Design from 
William Morris to the Present Day. Lon- 
don: Faber. Pp. xii + 116. Rev. in TLS, 
19 Dec., p. 744. 

Maurer, Oscar (ed.). “Recent Publications: 
A Selected List.” VNL, No. 13 (Spring), 
pp. 30-32; No. 14 (Fall), pp. 29-32. 

“Notes on Sales.” TLS, 19 Dec., p. 754. 


On the sale of the last lib formed 
the late Michael Sadleir. sae by 


Nowell-Smith, Simon. “Michael Sadleir: A 
Handlist.” Library, XIII, 132-38. 


A selective list containing volumes and 
periodical contributions of importance, 
many of which concern Victorian litera- 
ture. 


Nurmi, Martin K. (ed.). “The Romantic 
Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibli- 
ography for the Year 1957.” PQ, XXXVII, 
129-244. 

“Research in Progress in the Modern Lan- 
guages and Literature, 1958.” PMLA, 
LXXIII, No. 2, 63-69; English Language 
and Literature, “IX. Nineteenth Century” 
and “X. Contemporary,” ed. Louise Lin- 
demann. 

Stewart, James D., with Muriel E. Hammond 
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and Erwin Saenger (eds. ). British Union- 
Catalogue of Periodicals. . . . See VB 
1957, 385. Vol. IV: S-Z. London: Butter- 
worth. Pp. xxxi + 630. 

Vol. III rev. in TLS, 14 Feb., p. 92; Vol. 
IV by R. D. Macleod in LR, XVI, 473-74. 
For Vol. I see VB 1955, 241; Vols. II and 
III, VB 1957, 385. 

Taylor, Robert H. “The J. Harlin O’Connell 
Collection.” PLC, XIX, 150-52. 
Acquisition by Princeton of a collection of 
1890-1900 material; already described in 
part by O'Connell in PLC, II (1941), 
121-32, this collection includes twenty let- 
ters from Wilde, fourteen from Beardsley, 
seven from Beerbohm, eighteen from 
Dowson, eleven from G. Moore, etc., and 
many magazines, “even those numbers of 
Kottabos to which Wilde contributed 
when at Trinity College, Dublin.” 

Topsfield, L. T. (ed.). The Year's Work in 
Modern Language Studies. Vol. XVIII. 
London: Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. viii + 
652. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, 31 Jan., p. 66. 

Townsend, Francis G. “An Introduction to 
the Victorian Bibliography.” VS, I, 352- 
54. 

Townsend, Francis G. (ed.). “Victorian Bibli- 
ography for 1957.” VS, I, 383-422. 

Watson, George (ed.). The Cambridge Bibli- 

ography of English Literature. Vol. V: 
Supplement. . . . See VB 1957, 385. 
Rev. by George L. McKay in BSP, LII 
68-70; briefly = J. N. W. in College and 
Research Libr., XIX, 27-28; by L. W. 
Hanson in Library, XIII, 208-10; by Her- 
bert Cahoon in LJ, LXXXIII, 61; by R. D. 
Altick in SR, 22 Mar., p. 46. 

[Weber, Carl ].] “A Former Colby Librarian 
Comments Authoritatively on Rare 
Books.” Colby Libr. Quart., IV, 252-60. 

[Weber, Carl J.] “Some Noteworthy Recent 
Gifts.” Colby Libr. Quart., IV, 279-84. 
Description of gifts to the Colby College 
Library, including a privately printed edi. 
tion of Hardy’s An Indiscretion in the 
Life of an Heiress, reprints of two Hardy 
pen. a letter by Ruskin, three letters of 

urence Housman, additions to the 
papers of Vernon Lee. 

Wing, Donald G., and Gallup, Donald. “The 
Blum Library: From A’Beckett to Zang- 
will.” Yale Univ. Libr. Gazette, XXXIII, 
41-43. 

Acquisitions, including first editions and 
MSS of many Victorians—Arnold (thirty- 
one letters, all written to James Knowles), 
Barrie, Borrow (MSS, supposedly unpub- 


lished), Conrad, Gissing, Hardy, Mere- 
dith, Yeats, G. Moore, Wilde; letters 
Lewis Carroll, Wilkie Collins; etc. 

The Year's Work in English Studies, Vol. 
XXXVII (1956). Ed. for the English 

_ Assoc. by Beatrice White and T. S. 

Dorsch. London: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1958. 
“The Nineteenth Century,” treated by G. 
Bullough and P. M. Yarker, pp. 202-228; 
“The Twentieth Century,” by Marjorie 
Thompson, pp. 229-240. 


II. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, 
RELIGIOUS, AND SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


Addis, John P. The Crawshay Dynasty: A 

Study in Industrial Organization and De- 
velopment, 1765-1867. Cardiff: Univ. of 
Wales Pr., 1957. 
Rev. by Richard W. Hale, Jr. in AHR, 
LXIII, 471-72; by W. H. B. Court in 
History, XLII, 251-52; by W. Woodruff 
in JMH, XXX, 390-91. History of a not- 
able firm of Welsh iron and steel manu- 
facturers. 

Allchin, Arthur Macdonald. The Silent Rebel- 
lion: Anglican Religious Communities, 
1845-1900. London: S. C. M. Pp. 256. 

Almedingen, Edith Martha von. Life of Many 
Colours: The Story of Grandmother Ellen. 
London: Hutchinson. Pp. 256. 

Rev. by Mary Ross in HTB, 4 May, p. 7; 
by Walter “Allen in NS, 29 Mar., p. 415; 
by Virgilia Peterson in NYTBR, 11 May, 


p. 4; by Peter Vansittart in S, 28 Mar., p. 


406; by L. B. Johnson in SR, 3 “nf p. 
25; in TLS, 7 Mar., p. 124. Chronicle of 
author’s Victorian English grandmother. 

Arlott, John. “Blundering into Beauty.” Lis- 
tener, 2 Oct., pp. 512-14. 

On Staffordshire portrait figures in the 
Victorian age. 

Armytage, W. H. G. “Alcott House: An 
Anglo-American Educational Experi- 
ment.” Educational Theory, VIII, 129-43. 
Alcott House was a school founded by 
James Pierrepont Greaves and based on 
Pestalozzian principles. 


Armytage, W. H. G. “The Chartist Land 
Colonies 1846-1848.” Agricultural His- 
tory, XXXII, 87-96. 

Armytage, W. H. G. “John Minter Morgan’s 
Schemes, 1841-1855.” International Rev. 
of Social History, Il, 26-42. 

Morgan’s neo-Owenite schemes concerned 


the establishment of self-supporting vil- 
supervised by the Established 
Church. Prof. Armytage also considers 
some other mid-century proposals for and 
experiments in Christian association. 
Arundell, Dennis. The Critic at the Opera. 
London: Benn, 1957. Pp. xiv + 424. 
Rev. by Winton Dean in M & L, some 
286-89. Part III contains “press notices 
the first English performances of well- 
known operas between 1800 and 1914.” 


Baillie, Eileen. The Shabby Paradise. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson. Pp. 223. 


Rev. in TLS, 22 Aug., p. 468. Family and 
parish life of an East End vicar at the turn 
of the century. 

Balston, Thomas. Staffordshire Portrait Fig- 
ures of the Victorian Age. London: Faber. 
Pp. 93. 

Rev. in TLS, 7 Nov., p. 644. 

Bealey, Frank, and Pelling, Henry. Labour 
and Politics, 1900-1906. London: Mac- 
millan. Pp. xi + 314. 

Rev. by Asa Briggs in NS, 16 Aug., pp. 
197-98; in TLS, 15 Aug., p. 455. A history, 

on unpublished records, of the 
Labour Representation Committee, pre- 
cursor of the Labour Party. 


Bell, Enid Moberly. A History of the Church 
Schools Company, 1883-1958. London: 
S. P. C. K. Pp. 89. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, 16 May, p. 274. 
Bernstein, Samuel. “Some Recent Historical 
Literature: From the Enlightenment to 
the Commune.” Sci. and Soc., XXII, 330- 


Berthrong, Merrill Gray. “Disarmament in 
European Diplomacy, 1816-1870.” DA, 
XIX, 783. 

Blaug, Mark. “The Classical Economists and 
the Factory Acts—A Re-examination.” 
Quart. Jour. Econ., LXXII, 211-16. 

Bloomfield, Paul. “R. S. Rintoul, 1787-1858.” 
S, 18 Apr., p. 481. 

On the first editor (1828-58) of the 
Spectator. 

Blow, Sydney. Through Stage Doors: Or, 
Memories of Two in the Theatre. Edin- 
burgh: Chambers. Pp. 236. 

Rev. briefly by T. C. W. in NS, 6 Dec., p. 
820. This actor’s autobiography has stories 


about various late Victorians, including 
Ruskin. 


Bodenheimer, F. S. “Canon Henry Baker 
Tristram of Durham (1822-1906).” DUJ, 
XLIX (1957), 95-97. 

A biographical sketch of the Victorian 
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naturalist and divine. 

Bradshaw, Percy V. “Brother Savages and 
Guests”: A History of the Savage Club 
1857-1957. London: W. H. Allen. Pp. 
xiv + 162. 

Rev. by “A Brother Savage” in LR, 

the history of the Club 
ounding in mid-nineteenth-century to the 
present. 

[Bristol University Drama Department.]. 
“Bristol University Theatre Collection.” 
Theatre Notebook, XII, 96-98. 


Playbills, rompt-books, 
» many of w 


ictorian 

Broad, sa Advocates of the Golden Age: 

‘ Their Lives and Cases. London: Long. 
Pp. 288. 


Rev. in TLS, 17 Oct., pp. 598-99. On four 


famous late Victorian barristers: Marshall 
Hall, Edward Carson, 
F. E. Smith. 

Brown, Ivor (ed.). A Book of England: with 
110 Photographs from “The Times.” Lon- 
don: Collins. Pp. 511. 

Rev. in Booklist, LV (1 Sept.), p. 19; by 


Rufus Isaacs, and 


N. E. Taylor in Christian Science Moni- 

tor, 28 Aug., p. 7; by G. H. in Manches- 

ter Guardian, 27 June, p. 6; in TLS, 25 

uly, p. 424. Covers ten centuries of Eng- 
history. 

Brown, Lucy. The Board of Trade and the 
Free Trade Movement, 1830-42. Oxford: 
Clarendon Pr. Pp. 245. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, 14 Nov., p. 663. 

Bruce, Maurice. The Shaping of the Modern 
World, 1870-1939. Vol. 1: 1870-1914. 
London: Hutchinson. Pp. xiii + 970. 
Rev. by W. O. Henderson in History, 
XLIII, 252-53; by H. R. Trevor-Roper in 
NYTBR, 10 Aug., p. 6; by C. N. Parkin- 
son in SR, g Aug., p. 28; in TLS, 14 Feb., 
p. 82 

Buechler, John. “The Roxburghe Club.” Col- 
lege and Research Libr., XIX, 19-23. 

A brief history of the bibliophilic club 
from 1812 to the present. 

Burgcyne, Elizabeth. Gertrude Bell: From 
Her Personal Papers, 1889-1914. London: 
Ernest Benn. Pp. 320. 

Rev. by Elizabeth Monroe in NS, 23 Aug., 
p. 229; in TLS, 1 Aug., p. 437. 

Cairncross, A. K. “The English Capital Mar- 
ket before 1914.” Economica, n.s. XXV, 
142-46. 
agen A. R. Hall’s finding that the Eng- 

lish capital market was adequate as a 
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source of funds for home investment be- 

fore 1914. The large issues on the stock 

or the purc y large corpora- 

pst "of flourishing businesses which had 

been privately owned. Investment in new 
assets was reiatively small. 

Cardwell, D. S. L. The Organisation of Sci- 
ence in England. . . . See VB 1957, 386. 
Rev. by W. H. G. Armytage in oo 
~s 374; by S. Lilley in VS, I, 2 


Pe George Stuart. A Hundred Years of 

Evolution. . . . See VB 1957, 387. 
Rev. by Messten Bates in Amer. Scholar, 
XXVII, 254-55; by John C. Greene in 
JMH, XXX, 282-83; by Ashley Montagu 
in SR, 4 Jan., p. 25. 

Champion, Harold. “Thomas Cook.” S, 21 
Nov., p. 671. 

On the Victorian founder of the group- 
tour. 

Churchill, Winston S. A History of the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Peoples. Vol. 1V: The Great 
Democracies. London: Cassell. Pp. xi + 
322. 

Rev. by David Harris in AHR, LXIV, 71- 
2; by J. G. Harrison in Christian Science 

onitor, 20 Mar., p. 15; by Paul Kiniery 
in CWd, CLXXXVII, 153; Oto Brin- 
ton in HTB, 16 Mar., p. 3; by J. D. Mar- 
shall in LJ, LXXXIII, 836; if Geoffrey 
Barraclough in Manchester Guardian, 21 
Mar., p S. Pritchett in NS, 29 
Mar., p. nae by Harold Nicholson in 
NYTBR, 16 Mar., p. 1; by D. M. Smith in 
S, 21 Mar., p. 365; by Allan Nevins in 
SR, 19 Apr., p. 25; in TLS, 21 Mar., p. 


145. 

Clark, Ronald William. The Royal Albert 
Hall. London: H. Hamilton. Pp. xii + 
263. 

Rev. by Eric Gillett in NER, CL, 256; 
favorably by Arthur Marshall in NS, 10 
May, pp. 609-10; in TLS, 2 May, p. 244. 

Clarke, Arthur Charles. Voice Across the Sea. 
New York: Harper. Pp. 208. 

Rev. in Booklist, LV (1 Sept.), p. 12; by 
R. C. Cowen in Christian Shute Moni- 
tor, 2 Sept., p. 9; by H. W. Baehr in 
HTB, 24 Aug., p. 6; by M. B. Wenger in 
LJ, LXXXIIL 2156; by J. N. Leonard in 
NYTBR, 7 Sept., . 37. On early efforts to 
talk across the Atlantic. 

Coleman, Donald Cuthbert. The British Paper 
Industry, 1495-1860: A Study in Indus- 
trial Growth. Oxford: Clarendon Pr. Pp. 
xvi + 367. 

Conacher, J. B. “Peel and the Peelites, 1846- 
1850.” EHR, LXXIV, 431-52. 


Peel's position in these years, in which he 
occasionally supported a government to 
which he was in opposition, penpeset the 
way for a coalition with the Whigs. 

Cope, Sir Zachary. Florence Nightingale and 

the Doctors. London: Museum Pr. Pp. x 
+ 163. 
Rev. briefly by Henrietta B. Miller in LR, 
XVI, 361; in TLS, 23 May, . 285. A 
study of Miss Ni htingale’s influence on 
the education re practice of army doc- 
tors, 

Corry, B. A. “The Theory of the Economic 
Effects of Government Expenditure in 
English Classical Political Economy.” 
Economica, n.s. XXV, 34-48. 

Durin Duis the Napoleonic Wars various un- 
ox explanations of the price rise and 
general prosperity were advanced which 
contended that extraordinary demand was 
created by tet expenditures. Af- 
ter 1815 Malthus, Blake, Tooke, and Bar- 
ton argued that the collapse was due to a 
failure of demand. Their early Keynesian 
arguments failed because of the general 
acceptance of Smith’s theory that saving is 
nding, because savings are automatic- 
ally invested. Furthermore, of all these 
economists only Blake so much as men- 
tions the existence of resources unused be- 
cause of a failure of demand. 

Cowherd, Raymond G. The Politics of Eng- 
lish Dissent. . . . See VB 1957, 387. 

Rev. andy A. Bri gs in EHR, LXXIII, 168- 
69; by in History, XLII, 
64-65. 

Craig, Edward Gordon. Index to the Story of 
My Days: Some Memoirs of Edward Gor- 
don Craig. . . . See VB 1957, 387. 

Rev. by I. K. F. in Theatre Notebook, XII, 
74-75: 

Cranston, Maurice. “Robert Owen: Socialist 
Visionary.” Listener, 27 Nov., pp. 877-78. 

“Critic.” “London Diary.” NS, 7 June, pp. 
718-20. 

An evaluation of Graham Wallas, an- 
swered by Lord Samuel, “Graham Wal- 
las,” NS, 14 June, p. 767. 

Crowther, Sir Geoffrey. The Wealth and 

Poverty of Nations. Claremont: Clare- 
mont College, 1957. Pp. 48. 
Rev. briefly in APSR, LII, 894. Considers 
nineteenth-century En land, in Fhe study 
of disparity of coun- 
tries. 

Cruise O’Brien, Conor. Parnell and His Party. 

; . See VB 1957, 387. 


aw, by James B. Christoph in APSR, 
LII, 565-66; by W. L. Burn in CH], L 
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83-85; by F. S. L. Lyons in History, 
XLIII, 155-56; by F. S. L. Lucas in Irish 
Hist. Ste XI, 64-69 Me 
0g best book we have on the su ject” ) 

yy D. J. McDougall in JMH, XXX, 147- 


Desi, Guy. Paradise in the Strand: The 
Story of Romano’s. London: Richards Pr. 
Pp. 256. 

Rev. in TLS, 7 poe 131. Romano’s 


was a restaurant with the half- 
world of late Victorian London. 


DeTocqueville, Alexis. Journeys to England 
and Ireland. Trans. George Lawrence and 
K. P. Mayer; ed. J. P. Mayer. London: 
Faber. Pp. 243. 
Rev. by A. J. P. Taylor in NS, 12 July, pp 
51-52. First English translation. 

Dolmetsch, Mabel. Personal Recollections of 
Arnold Dolmetsch. London: Routledge & 
K. Paul. Pp. viii + 198. 


Rev. in TLS, 28 Feb., p. 116. On a dis- 
tinguished musician and craftsman (1858- 
1940) influential in the 90s and after. 


Dudley, Ernest. The Gilded Lily: The Life 
and Loves of the Fabulous Lily Langtry. 
London: Odhams. Pp. 224. 

Rev. unfavorably by Ralph Partridge in 
NS, 29 Nov., pp. 768-69. 

Duff, David. The Shy Princess: The Life of 
Her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice, the 
Youngest Daughter and Constant Com- 
panion of Queen Victoria. London: Evans. 
Pp. 310. 

Rev. in TLS, 26 Dec., p. 747. 

Dunsheath, Percy, and Miller, Margaret. 

Convocation in the University of London: 
The First Hundred Years. London: Ath- 
lone Pr. Pp. 204. 
Rev. in TLS, 23 May, p. 286; by R. C. 
Latham in Universities ym XXXI, 25- 
26; by John Roach in VS, II, 181-82. Ac- 
count of how graduates of London Uni- 
versity acquired a voice in its affairs. 

Easton, John. The De La Rue History of 
British and Foreign Postage Stamps, 
1855-1901. London: Faber. Pp. xxiii + 
846. 

Rev. in TLS, 19 Sept., p. 524. A history of 
a firm of printers of stamps. 

Edwardes, Michael. The Necessary Hell: 
John and Henry Lawrence and the Indian 
Empire. London: Cassell. Pp. xxi + 213. 


Rev. by Peter Mayne in NS, 31 May, pp 
703-4; by Peter Vansittart in S, 30 May, 
p. ae unfavorably in TLS, 16 May, p. 
2 
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Edwards, Ralph, and Ramsey, Leonard Ger- 
ald Gwynne (eds.). The “Connoisseur” 
Period Guides to the Houses, Decoration, 
Furnishing and Chattels of the Classic 
Periods. The Early Victorian Period, 


1830-1860. London: Connoisseur. Pp. xii 
+ 180. 


Rev. briefly by Paul von Khrum in LJ, 
LXXXIII, 3155. 


Edwards, Robert Dudley, and Williams, 

Thomas Desmond (eds.). The Great 
Famine. . . . See VB 1957, 388. 
Rev. by Helen F, Mulvey in AHR, LXIII, 
402-4; by W. L. Burn in EHR, LXXIII, 
316-18; by Nicholas Mansergh in Irish 
Hist. Studies, XI, 60-64; by Charles F. 
Mullett in JMH, XXX, 257-58; by W. O. 
Aydelotte in VS, I, 374-76. 

Engels, Friedrich. The Condition of the 
Working Class in England. Trans. and ed. 
W. O. Henderson and W. H. Chaloner. 
Oxford: Blackwell. Pp. xxxi + 386. 

Rev. by Asa Briggs in NS, 22 Mar., pp. 
379-80 (see also George F. Peel, “The 
Chimney of the World,” NS, 29 Mar., p. 
408, for an answer concerning Sir Ro 

ert); by F. C. Mather in VS, II, 179-80. 

Eyre, John Vargas. Henry Edward Arm- 
strong, 1848-1937: The Doyen of British 
Chemists and Pioneer of Technical Edu- 
cation. London: Butterworth. Pp. xix + 
325. 

Rev. in TLS, 3 Oct., p. 566. Biography of 
a Victorian chemist. 


Fay, Gerald. The Abbey Theatre: Cradle of 
Genius. London: Hollis & Carter. Pp. 190. 
Rev. in TLS, 28 Nov., p. 684. Account 
concentrating on the mee years. 

Ferguson, Thomas. Scottish Social Welfare, 
1864-1914. London: Livingstone. Pp. xi 
+ 610. 

Rev. by Karl Miller in S, 29 Aug., p. 286; 
briefly in TLS, 22 Aug., p. 475. 

Fox, Alan. A History of the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives, 1874-1957. 
Oxford: Blackwell. Pp. viii + 684. 

Forbes-Robertson, Beatrice. “Memories of 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry.” Listener, 
23 Oct., pp. 645-46. 

Fortescue, Chichester Samuel Parkinson. 
“and Mr. Fortescue:” A Selection from 
the Diaries from 1851 to 1862 of Chi- 
chester Fortescue, Lord Carlingford, K.P. 
Ed. Osbert Wyndham Hewett. London: 
Murray. Pp. xi + 209. 

Rev. By Ralph Partridge in NS, 1 Nov., 
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. 607-8; in TLS, 14 Nov., p. 654. 
Chichester Fortescue was supposedly the 
original of Trollope’s Phineas Finn. 

Freeman, T. W. Pre-Famine Ireland. . . . See 

VB 1957, 388. 
Rev. by John Vaizey in Econ. Jour., 
LXVIII, 820-22; by René Fréchet in 
Etudes anglaises, X1, 366-67; by H. D. 
Jordan in JMH, XXX, 394-95; by W. O. 
Aydelotte in VS, I, 374-76. 

Fussell, G. E. “William Bland, Jun., of Hart- 
lip, Near Sittingbourne.” N & Q, ns. V, 
449-50. 

The writer of a book on farming. 

Galbraith, John S$. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany as an Imperial Factor, 1821-1869. 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Pr., 1957. 
Pp. viii + 500. 

Rev. by A. L. Burt in Mississippi Valley 
Hist. Rev., XLV, 137-38; in TLS, 18 July, 


p. 406. 
Germon, Maria. Journal of the Siege of Luck- 
‘now. Ed. Michael Edwardes. London: 
Constable. Pp. xvi + 136. 


Rev. favorably by Peter Mayne in NS, 
>. May, pp. 703-4; in TLS, 18 Apr., p. 
206, 


Gilbert, Michael. The Claimant. . . . See VB 
1957, 388. 

Rev. by A. de Montmorency in CR, 
CXCIII, 107-8; by Norman St.-John 
Stevas in VS, I, 284-86. 

Glaser, John F. “English Nonconformity and 
the Decline of Liberalism.” AHR, LXIII, 
352-63. 

Gooch, Brison D. “The Crimean War in Se- 
lected Documents and Secondary Works 
since 1940.” VS, I, 271-79. 

Gooch, G. P. Under Six Reigns. London: 
Longmans. Pp. vii + 344. 

Gray, Malcolm. The Highland Economy, 
1750-1850... . See VB 1957, 389. 

Rev. by Donald G. MacRae in Economica, 
n.s. XXV, 265-66; by W. H. B. Court in 
History, XLIII, 250-51; by I. M. M. Mac- 
Phail in Scottish Hist. Rev., XXVII, 67-70. 

Green, E. R. R. “The Fenians.” History To- 
day, VIII, 698-705. 

The Fenians involved America in a strug- 
gle for freedom, thereby founding a base 
or later movements. 

Grenville, J. A. S. “Goluchowski, Salisbury, 
and the Mediterranean Agreements, 1895- 
1897.” Slavonic and East European Rev., 
XXXVI, 340-69. 

Gross, Felix. Rhodes of Africa. . . . See VB 
1957, 389. 
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Rev. by Arthur N. Cook in JMH, XXX, 
171; by J. D. Fage in VS, II, 82-84. 


Guest, Ivor. Adeline Genée, A Lifetime of 
Ballet under Six Reigns. London: A. and 
C. Black. Pp. xvii + 307. 
Biography of ballerina of Edwardian Em- 
pire Theatre. 

Guest, Ivor. Clara Webster: A Victorian Bal- 
let Girl... . See VB 1957, 389. 
Rev. by G. B. L, Wilson in Theatre Note- 
book, XII, 143-44; briefly in TLS, 21 Feb., 
p. 106; by G. B B. L. Wilson in VS, I, 297- 


Haber, L. F. The Chemical Industry During 
the Nineteenth Century: A Study of the 
Economic Aspects of Applied Chemistry 
in Europe and North America. Oxford: 
Clarendon Pr. Pp. x + 292. 

Rev. favorabl 4 by Charles Wilson in Econ. 
Jour., LXVIII, 811-13 (* for 
a balanced knowledge of industrial de- 
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London: Heinemann. Pp. viii + 300. 


Rev. by W. H. Chaloner in History To- 
day, VIII, 511-12; favorably by Asa 
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Briggs in NS, 26 A 542-43; 
531; by Henry Pelling in VS, II, 

Schrier, Arnold. Ireland and the American 
Emigration, 1850-1900. Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Pr. Pp. x + 210. 

Rev. briefly by |. F. Moran in LJ, 
LXXXIII, 2174; briefly in Mississippi 
Valley Hist. Rev., XLV, 532-33. 

Schwarz, Heinrich. “An Exhibition of Victo- 
_ tian Calotypes.” VS, I, 354-56. 
Sen, S. N. Eighteen-Fifty-Seven. .. . 

1957, 393: 
Rev. by Daniel Thorner in VS, I, 364-67. 

Shepperson, Wilbur Stanley. British Emigra- 
tion to North America. .. . See VB 1957, 
394- 

Rev. by Fred London in Canadian Hist. 
Rev., XXXIX, 158-59; by D. C. Lot 
Dalhousie Rev., XXXVIII, 129; b 
Morrell in EHR, LXXIII, 735-36; ty AL L. 
Burt in JEH, XVIII, 122-23. 

Singer, Charles, et al. (eds.). The History of 
Technology; Vol. IV: The Industrial Rev- 
olution, c. 1750 to c. 1850; Vol. V: The 
Late Nineteenth Century, c. 1850 to c. 
1900. Oxford: Clarendon Pr. Pp. xxxiii + 
728; xxxviii + 888. 

Vol. IV rev. by Asa Briggs in NS, 20 Dec., 
pp. 885-86; in TLS, 25 July, p. 426. 

Sitwell, Dame Edith. English Eccentrics. New 

York: Vanguard Pr., 1957. Pp. 376. 
Rev. by R. F. Deen in Commonweal, 28 
Feb., p. 573; by DeLancey Ferguson in 
HTB, 29 Dec., 1957, p. 4; by K. T. Willis 
in LI, LXXXIII, 3206; by Leo Lerman in 
NYTBR, 29 Dec., 1957, This new 
and enlarged edition of a os published 
in 1950 contains material on the Carlyles 
and Herbert Spencer. 


Smith, Colin Leonard. The Embassy of Sir 
William White. . . . See VB 1957, 394. 
Rev. by Arthur Lese Horniker in AHR, 
LXIV, 154; at length by F. H. Hinsley in 
CHI, I, 76-81; by Patrick Ground in His- 
tory Today, VIII, 139-40; by John B. 
Wolf in JMH, XXX, 280. 

Smith, J. Maynard. The Theory of Evolution. 
Pelican Biology Series. London: Penguin 
Books. Pp. 320. 

Rev. in TLS, 12 Sept., p. 515. Darwinism 
up to date. 

Speaight, George. “Illustrations of Minor 
Theatres.” Theatre Notebook, X11, 94-96. ~ 
Water-color drawings of London theatres 
in the early 1830's. 

Spearman, Diana. Democracy in England... . 
See VB 1957, 394. 


See VB 


William S. Livingston in APSR, 
Lil's 67; unfavorably by H. R. Wink- 
ler in CCCXVII, 17 
Stephenson, Jim Bob. “Percy Fitzgerald, 
Critic and Prophet, 1834-1925.” DA, 
XVIII, 1903. 
His analysis of English theatre, 1868 to 
1910, in periodicals and other published 
works; taken together these writings are 
of wide scope and “encompass the whole 
range of English theatre history.” 
Stewart, Cecil. The Stones of Manchester... . 
See VB 1957, 394. 
Rev. by T. S. R. Boase in VS, I, 295-96. 
Taine, Hippolyte Adolphe. Notes on England. 
Trans. Edward Hyams. London: Thames 
& Hudson, 1957. Pp. xxxi + 296. Fy 
Rev. by George Curry in JMH, XXX, 3 
by Mina Curtiss in N, 19 Apr., p. 348; 
F Newman in New R, 31 Mar., p. 21; by 
V. S. Pritchett in NS, 20 July, 1957, P 
86; Peter Quennell ‘in S, 26 July, 
p. 138; in TLS, 15 Nov., 1957, p. 692. 
Taylor, A. J. P. Englishmen and Others... . 
See VB 1957, 394- 
Rev. by E. Malcolm Carroll in AHR, 
LXIII, 722. 
Taylor, A. J. P. The Trouble Makers: Dissent 
oa Foreign Policy. . . . See VB 1957, 


Rev, by William L. Neumann in AHR, 
LXIII, 723; by Eugene E. Pfaff in Amer. 
Scholar, XXVIII, 110-12; by W. L. Burns 
in History, XLII, 61-63. 

Taylor, Frank Sherwood. A History of Indus- 
trial Chemistry. London: Heinemann, 
1957. Pp. xvi + 467. 

Rev. by Aaron Ihde in Isis, XLIX, 352. 

Taylor, Gordon Rattray. The Angel Makers: 
A Study in the Psychological Origins of 
Historical Change. London: Heine- 
mann, Pp. xviii + 388. 

Rev. in TLS, 11 July, p 139° (an “infuri- 
ating” but also a “stimula tin ng and coura- 
book). An analysis of the psycho- 

gical basis of society in the period 
1650-1850. 

Tholfsen, Trygve R. “The Chartist Crisis in 

Birmingham.” International Rev. of Social 
History, 111, 461-80. 
Considers causes violence 
and official panic) of the single disruption 
of the usually harmonious class relation- 
ships in nineteenth-century Birmingham. 

Thompson, D. “John Tyndall and the Royal 
Institution.” Ann. of Sci., XIII (1957), 
9-21. 

A biographical sketch of “one of the great 
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popularizers of scientific knowledge.” 
Thompson, Ruth D’Arcy. D’Arcy Wentworth 
Thompson: The Scholar-Naturalist, 1860- 
1948. London: Oxford Univ. Pr. Pp. xi 
TLS, 4 July, p lls 
ev. in “recalls to 


memory not a man a t a whole era 
when scientists were scholars and scholars 
gentlemen” ). 


Thomson, A. A. Odd Men In: A Gallery of 
Cricket Eccentrics. London: Museum Pr. 
Pp. 184. 

Stories of great men of nineteenth-century 
cricket. 


Thomson, David. Europe Since Napoleon. 
London: Longmans, 1957. Pp. xviii + 


90g. 

Rev. by W. O. Henderson in Hist 
XLIII, 252-53; by Harold T. in 
SAQ, 149-50. 


Turberville, Arthur Stanley. The House of 
Lords in the Age of Reform, 1784-1837: 
With an Epilogue on Aristocracy and the 
Advent of Democracy, 1837-1867. Lon- 
don: Faber. Pp. 519. 

Rev. by Asa Briggs in History Today, 
VIII, 728-29; in TLS, 15 Aug., p. 461. 
Turner, E. S. Call the Doctor: A Social His- 
tory of Medical Men. London: Joseph. 

Pp. 320. 
Rev. favorably by D. P. in NS, 22 


Nov., 738. A social of doctors 
since the Medical Registration Act. 


Vane-Tempest-Stewart, Edith, Marchioness 
of Londonderry. Frances Anne: The Life 
and Times of Frances Anne, Marchioness 
of Londonderry, and Her Husband, 
Charles, Third Marquess of Londonderry. 
London: Macmillan. Pp. xiii + 316. 

Rev. by Jane Hodge in History Today, 
VIII, 509; by Eric Gillett in NER, CLI, 
33; in TLS, 6 June, p. 312. 

Vernon, Anne. A Quaker Business Man: The 
Life of Joseph Rowntree, 1836-1925. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 208. 

Ward, John M. Earl Grey and the Australian 
Colonies, 1846-1857: A Study of Self- 
Government and Sclf-Interest. London: 
Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. xiii +- 496. 

Waterhouse, Ellis. “The Art of David Wilkie.” 
Listener, 13 Nov., p. 788. 

Watkin, Edward Ingram. Roman Catholicism 
in England From the Reformation to 
1950. Home Univ. Library of Modern 
Knowledge. London: Oxford Univ. Pr., 


1957. Pp. xi + 244. 
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re Gervase Mathew in Blackfriars, 


143-44; by William Kilbourn in - 


JMH, XXX, 393-94; in StI, XLVII, 340. 
Whitridge, Arnold. “The American Slave- 
Trade.” History Today, VIII, 462-72. 

a friction in decades when 

fron sought right of search on the 

seas in order to suppress slave-trade, 

oo conducted almost entirely by ships 
registered under the American flag. 

Whyte, John Henry. The Independent Irish 
Party, 1850-9. Oxford Historical Series, 
British Series. London: Oxford Univ. Pr. 
Pp. xiii + 201. 

Rev. by F. S. L. Lyons in VS, II, 177-78. 

Wilde, Richard H. Joseph Chamberlain and 
the South African Republic, 1895-1899: 
A Study in the Formulation of Imperial 
Policy. Pretoria, Union of South Africa: 
Reprinted by Cape Times, Ltd. from the 
Archives Year Book for South African His- 
tory, 1957. Pp. 154. 

Rev. by John S. Galbraith in JMH, XXX, 
164-65. 

Wilson, Charles, and Reader, William. Men 
and Machines: A History of D. Napier & 
Son, Engineers, Ltd., 1808-1958. London: 
Weidenfeld & Nicholson, Pp. 187. 

Wilson, Mardis Glen, Jr. “Charles Kean: A 
Study in Nineteenth Century Production 
of Shakespearean Tragedy (Volumes I 
and II).” DA, XVIII, 1535. 

Woodruff, Douglas. The Tichborne Claimant. 

. See VB 1957, 395. 
Ser. by A. de Montmorency in CR, 
CXC. 107-8; by P. G. Walsh in Stl, 
XLVII, 214-15; by Norman St. -John 
Stevas in VS, I, 284-86. 

Woodruff, William. The Rise of the British 
Rubber Industry during the Nineteenth 
Century. Liverpool: Liverpool Univ. Pr. 
Pp. xvii + 246. 

Wrench, Sir John Evelyn. Alfred Lord Mil- 
ner: The Man of No Illusions, 1854-1925. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. Pp. 398. 


Rev. by Edgar Holt in History Today, 
VII, 726-27; by Lord Altrincham in 
NER, CLI, 109-11; by R. H. S. Crossman 
in NS, 23 "Aug., pp. 226-27; in TLS, 19 
Sept., pp. 521-22 (“in no sense an ade- 
quate, let alone a worthy, biography” ). 


Wiirgler, Hans. Malthus als Kritiker der 
Klassik. Winterthur: P. G. Keller, 1957. 
Pp. xxiv + 200. 

Rev. by T. W. Hutchinson in Economica, 
n.s. XXV, 263. 
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Yearley, Clifton K., Jr. Britons in American 
Labor: A History of the Influence of the 
United Kingdom Immigrant on American 
Labor, 1820-1914. The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Po- 
litical Science, Series LXXV, Number 1. 
—— Johns Hopkins Pr., 1957. Pp. 


i by Rowland Berthoff in AH R, LXIII, 
750; by! Frank Thistlethwaite in Amer. 
Quart., X, 495-96; by J. P. Windmuller in 
intosh in EHR, 731; 

Oko in LJ, CeorgeB 
Engberg in Mississippi V 

XLV, 138-39. 

Young, G. M., and Handcock, W. D. (eds.). 
English Historical Documents. .. . See VB 
1957, 396. 

Rev. by Asa Briggs in EHR, LXXIII, 734- 
35; by A. J. Taylor in History, XLII, 63. 


Ill. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS AND 
LITERARY FORMS 


Abrams, M. H. “Belief and Disbelief.” TQ, 
XXVII, 117-36. 

Adam and Charles Black, 1807-1957. . . . See 
VB 1957, 385. 
Rev. by Royal A. Gettman in VS, II, 172- 


73- 
Altick, Richard D. The English Common 


Reader. . . . See VB 1957, 396. 

Rev. tt. B. Wright in AHR, LXIII, 401- 
2; by Rutherford D. Rogers in College and 
Research Libr., XIX, 86-89; by Charles S. 
Blinderman in JEGP, LVII, 560-61; by 
Norbert J. Gossman in JMH, "XXX, 67-68; 
by Cyprian Blagden in Library, XII, 74- 
75; by Fred B. Millett in LQ, XXVIII, 
80-82; by J. H. Buckley in MLN, LXXUL 
132-33; by R. A. Colby in MP, LY, 213- 
153 inN& Q, n.s. V, 272; by B. R. Mc- 
Elderry, Jr., in Personalist, XXXIX, 312- 
13; by M. S$. Wilkins in LXXIIL, 
633-35; in ang 14 Feb., p. 88 ; favorably 
by George H. Ford in VN L, No. 13 
(Spring), pp. ‘ui 12; by R. K. Webb in 
VS, I, 286-88. 

Altick, Richard D. “From Aldine to Every- 
man: Cheap Reprint Series of the English 
Classics 1830-1906.” Studies in Bibliogra- 
phy: Papers of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of the University of Virginia, XI, 
3-24. 

Altick, Richard D. “The Vision behind the 
Metaphor.” VNL, No. 13 (Spring), pp. 


9-10. 


In this review article based on Leon 
Edel’s Literary Biography, Altick surveys 
briefly the present state of Victorian biog- 
pad and makes suggestions for future 
studies. 


Alvarez, Alfred. The Shaping Spirit: Studies 
in Modern English and American Poets. 
London: Chatto & Windus. Pp. 191. 

Rev. briefly by Paul C. Wermuth in LJ, 
LXXXIII, 3420. American title, Stewar 
of Excellence; includes treatment of Yeats. 

Armstrong, A. MacC. “Samuel Wilberforce 
ov. T. H. Huxley: A Retrospect.” OR, 
CCXCVI, 426-37. 

Ashby, Sir Eric. Technology and the Aca- 

demics: An Essay on Universities and the 
Scientific Revolution. London: Macmillan. 
Pp. vii + 118. 
Rev. in TLS, 17 Oct., p. 593. Includes 
study of the effect on traditional educa- 
tion of demands for technical education in 
the nineteenth century. 

Best, G. F. A. “The Cambridge University 
1gth-Century Group.” VS, I, 267-68. 
Description of informal group of scholars 
in different disciplines who meet to dis- 
cuss aspects of Victorian life and thought. 

Betjeman, John (ed.). Collins Guide to Eng- 
lish Parish Churches, Including the Isle 
of Man. Pride of Britain Series. London: 
Collins. Pp. 24. 

Rev. by Andrew Wordsworth in NS, 6 
Dec., pp. 818-19. 

Bége, Alf. From Gothic Revival to Functional 
Form. ... See VB 1957, 396. 

Rev. by Ellis Waterhouse in EHR, 
LXXIII, 372-73; in TLS, 4 July, p. 372. 
Bogan, Louise, Selected Criticism. London: 

Owen. Pp. 404. 

Rev. by Richard Mayne in NS, 22 Mar., 

pp. 383-84. Originally published, New 
ork: Noonday Pr., 1955. Essays on Yeats 

and Hopkins. 

Brocklehurst, J. Brian. “The Studies of J. B. 
Cramer and His Predecessors.” M & L, 
XXXIX, 256-61. 

Study of the Eighty-four Studies of this 
nineteenth-century musician. 

Buckler, William Earl (ed.). Prose of the Vic- 
torian Period. Riverside Editions. Boston: 
Houghton-Miflin. Pp. xxxi + 570. 
Introductory essay discusses the esthetics 
of Victorian prose. 

Cary, Joyce. Art and Reality. The Clark Lec- 
tures, 1956. London: Cambridge Univ. 
Pr. Pp. 182. 


Rev. briefly by Paul C. Wermuth in LJ, 
LXXXIII, 2420; by G. S. Fraser in NS, 
16 Aug., p. 201. Includes Cary’s estimate 
of Dickens. 


Cazamian, Madeleine L. Le Roman et les 
Idées en Angleterre. ... See VB 1956, 2.44. 
Rev. by Iréne Simon in Etudes anglaises, 
XI, 72-74. 

Clapham, John. “Dvorék and the Philhar- 
monic Society.” M & L, XXXIX, 122-134. 
Letters from the musician to the London 
society, 1883-1899. 

Clarke, I. F. “The Nineteenth-Century Uto- 
pia.” OR, CCXCVI, 80-91. 

Clive, John. “More or Less Eminent Victo- 

rians: Some Trends in Recent Victorian 
Biography.” VS, II, 5-28. 
Includes consideration of recent biogra- 
phies of Manning, Thomas Arnold, Flor- 
ence Nip Monckton Milnes, Jow- 
ett, Mill, Leslie Stephen, and Dickens. 

Cohen, Herman. “Hugh Blair's Theory of 
Taste.” QJS, XLIV, 265-74. 

Cotgrove, Stephen Frederick. Technical Edu- 

cation and Social Change. London: Allen 
& Unwin. Pp. x + 221. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, 1 Aug., p. 439. Study 
of technical education, its motives and in- 
fluences, from the Mechanics’ Institute to 
the present. 

Coveney, Peter. Poor Monkey: The Child in 
Literature. . . . See VB 1957, 397. 

Rev. by Charles Tomlinson in SeR, LXVI, 
490-94; briefly in TLS, 10 Jan., p. 24; by 
Barbara Garlitz in VS, II, 89-90. 

Curran, Eileen Mary. “The Foreign Quarterly 

Review (1827-1846): A British Interpre- 
tation of Modern European Literature.” 
DA, XIX, 137-38. 
The Foreign Quarterly was the first suc- 
cessful English review to consider foreign 
literature. This study traces its history and 
its criticism of continental literature. An 
appendix identifies the anonymous re- 
viewers; another gives sketches of obscure 
reviewers. 

Dalziel, Margaret. Popular Fiction 100 Years 
Ago. ... See VB 1957, 397. 

Rev. by Sylvére Monod in Etudes an- 
ris XI, 364; by Robert S. Walker in 

, XVI, 401-2; by Miriam Allott in 
MLR, LIII, 577-78; Ruari McLean in 
TC, CLXIII, 392-94; by Arnold Kettle in 
Universities Quart., XII, 336-40; by W. L. 
G. James in VS, II, 182-83. 

Davis, Frank. “The Age of Victoria.” Illus- 
trated London News, CCXXXII (March 
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On Victorian painting. 

Dunsany, Lord. “Four Poets: AE, Kipling, 
Yeats, Stephens.” AM, CCI, 77-80. 

Eliot, T. S. On Poetry and Poets. .. . See VB 

1957, 397- 
Rev. favorably by Kathleen Nott in ParR, 
XXV, 139-44; by Hugh Kenner in Poetry, 
XCII, 121-26; by J. V. Cunningham in 
VOR, XXXIV, 126-29. 

Ellegard, Alvar. “Public Opinion and the 
Press: Reactions to Darwinism.” JHI, 
XIX, 379-87. 

Elleg4rd, Alvar. “The Readership of the Peri- 
odical Press in Mid-Victorian Britain.” 
Géteborgs Universitets Arsskrift, 
(1957), 3-41. 

Rev. by Cyprian Blagden in Library, 
XIII, 308-9. A valuable statistical survey, 
indicating size and character of the vari- 
ous publics and special interest grou 
appealed wh over one hundred periodi- 
mut especially 1860-1870 ).—O. M. 

English Libraries, 1800-1850: Three Lectures 
Delivered at University College, London. 
London: H. K. Lewis. Pp. 78. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, 1 Aug., p.-439. Con- 
tains essays by Simon Nowell-Smith on 
Carlyle and London Library, by W. A. 
Mumford on George Birkbeck and Me- 
chanics’ Institute, by C. B. Oldman on Sir 


Anthony Panizzi and the British Museum. — 


Enright, Elizabeth. “The Hero’s Changing 
Face.” Bull. New York Pub. Libr., LXII, 
241-48. 

Discusses changing fashions in the heroes 
and heroines of children’s fiction from the 
time of the brothers Grimm to the present. 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Religious Trends in 
English Poetry. Vol. IV... . See VB 1957, 
397- 

Rev. briefly by Harry W. Rudman in BA, 
XXXII, 80-81; by A. Dwight Culler in 
JEGP, LVII, 830-32. 

Farr, Dennis Larry Ashwell. William Etty. 
London: Routledge & K. Paul. Pp. xiii +- 
217. 

Rev. by Lawrence Gowing in NS, 28 June, 
p. 843. 

Flanagan, Thomas J. B. “The Irish Novelists: 
1800-1850.” DA, XIX, 326. 

Includes treatment of Lady Morgan, John 
Banim, Crofton Croker, Eyre, Evans 
Crowe, Gerald Griffin, William Carleton. 

Foakes, Reginald Anthony. The Romantic 
Assertion: A Study in the Language of 
Nineteenth Century Poetry. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Pr. Pp. 186. 
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Rev. by Ralph Lawrence in English, XII, 
106-7; by Jacques Vallette in Mercure de 
France, CCCXXXIV, 543; in TLS, 8 Aug., 
p. 448. On the course of romanticism in 
English poetry through the nineteenth 
century; a study of imagery. Includes dis- 
cussions of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Thomson, and Hardy. 

Ford, Boris (ed.). From Dickens to Hardy. 
Pelican Guide to English Literature, Vol. 
VI. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. Pp. 
512. 

Rev. briefly in LJ, LXXXIII, 2405; by 
David Craig in S, 21 Nov., p. 726; in TLS 
(“Victorians under fire”), 31 Oct., p. 626. 

Friedman, Norman. “Criticism and_ the 
Novel.” Antioch Rev., XVIII, 343-70. 
Stresses importance of plot-action in 
analyzing a novel; includes analyses of 
novels by Hardy and Conrad. 

Groom, Bernard. The Diction of Poetry... . 

See VB 1957, 398. 
Rev. by L. B. in Etudes anglaises, XI, 
266; by A. N. Jeffares in MLR, LIII, 
100-101; by Edwin Morgan in RES, n.s. 
IX, 346-47. 

Groshong, James Willard. “G. B. S. and Ger- 
many: The Major Aspects.” DA, XVIII, 
588. 

Haines, George, IV. German Influence on 
English Education. . . . See VB 1957, 398. 
Rev. by Herman Ausubel in AHR, LXIIIL, 
473-74; by W. H. G. Armytage in EHR, 
LXXIII, 365-66. 

Haines, George, IV. “German Influence upon 

Scientific Instruction in England, 1867- 
1887.” VS, I, 215-44. 
From on, scientists, educa- 
tors, and a few businessmen aware that 
Germany’s system of technical and scien- 
tific education was creating a formidable 
trade rival, fought for and eventually ef- 
fected reforms in the universities, the in- 
troduction of laboratory instruction, and 
the extension of technical education. A 
thoroughly documented study, acutely 
relevant to the present status of Western 
science and education. 

Hanbury, Harold Greville. The Vinerian 

Chair and Legal Education. Oxford: 
Blackwell. Pp. 256. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, 5 Sept., p. 503. His- 
tory of the Vinerian professorship of law 
at Oxford, the chair occupied by, among 
others, Albert Venn Dicey. 

Hitchcock, Henry Russell. Architecture: Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries. Pelican 
History of Art Series, No. Z15. Harmonds- 
worth: Penguin Books. Pp. xxix + 498. 


Rev. as a masterpiece by John Summerson 
in NS, 13 Dec., p. 856; in TLS, 26 Dec., 
p. 748 (“a wond ul array of knowl- 
edge’). 

Houghton, Walter E. The Victorian Frame of 

Mind. . . . See VB 1957, 398. 
Rev. briefly by Melvin W. Askew in BA, 
XXXII, 446; by David Owen in Canadian 
Historical Rev., XXXIX, 327-30; by John 
Roach in History, XLII, 154-55; by Alice 
Kogan Chandler in History of Ideas 
Newsletter, Ill (1957), 84-86. 

Howarth, Herbert. The Irish Writers, 1880- 
1940: Literature under Parnell’s Star. 
London: Rockliff. Pp. x + 318. 

Study of George Moore, Lady Gregory, 
A. E., Synge, and Joyce. 

Howells, W. D. “Novel-Writing and Novel- 

Reading: An Impersonal Explanation,” ed. 
William M. Gibson. Bull. New York Pub. 
Libr., LXII, 15-34. 
The first publication of an important lec- 
ture by Howells which contains critical 
statements on most of the major Victorian 
novelists. 

Howes, Alan B. Yorick and the Critics: 
Sterne’s Reputation in England, 1760- 


1868. Yale Studies in English, Vol. 
CXXXIX. New Haven: Yale Univ. Pr. Pp. 
x + 186, 


Irwin, Raymond. The Origins of the English 
Library. London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 256. 
Rev. by A. N. L. Munby in NS, 16 Aug., 
p. 202. 

Johnson, John Curtis. “The Academy, 1869- 
1896: Center of Informed Critical Opin- 
ion.” DA, XIX, 1382-83. 

Kelly, Thomas. George Birkbeck. . . . See VB 
1957, 399. 

Rev. by W. H. G. Armytage in VS, I, 294. 

Kenner, Hugh. Gnomon: Essays on Con- 
temporary Literature. New York: Mc- 
Dowell, Obolensky. Pp. 300. 

Rev. unfavorably by Steven Marcus in 
ParR, XXV, 591-94. Contains an essay on 
Yeats. 

Kermode, Frank. Romantic Image. . . . See 

VB 1957, 399. 
Rev. by Thomas Parkinson in SeR, LXVI, 
678-85; by A. Alvarez in Universities 
Quart., XII, 206-16; by Robert Louis 
Peters in VNL, No. 14 (Fall), pp. 18-19; 
by M. H. Abrams in VS, II, 75-77. 

Kogan, Herman. The Great EB: The Story of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Pr. Pp. 338. 


Rev. by Eugene P. Sheehy in College and 
Research Libr., XIX, 513; by David M. 
Glixon in SR, 31 May, p. 11. 


Kroeber, A. L. “Parts of Speech in Periods of 
Poetry.” PMLA, LXXIII, 309-14. 
Victorian poets are included in this study. 

Langbaum, Robert. The Poetry of Experience. 
... See VB 1957, 399. 

Rev. by Graham Hough in VS, I, 77-78. 

Lawrence, Elwood P. Henry George in the 

British Isles. .. . See VB 1957, 399. 
Rev. by Joseph Schiffman in AL, XXX, 
485-86; by Leon D. Epstein in APSR, LII, 
903-4; by Alfred F. Havighurst in APSS, 
CCCXVII, 174-75; by David Roberts in 
JMH, XXX, 258-59; by Daniel Aaron in 
VS, I, 377-78. 

Lindley, Dwight Newton. “The Saint-Simon- 
ians, Carlyle, and Mill: A Study in the 
History of Ideas.” DA, XIX, 320. 

Lochhead, Marion. “Some Aspects of Victo- 
rian Boyhood.” QR, CCXCVI, 319-30. 
Life in the great public schools. 

MacDonagh, Oliver. “The Nineteenth-Cen- 

tury Revolution in Government: A Re- 
appraisal.” CH], I, 52-67. 
The “revolution” consisted, generally 
speaking, of “the substitution of a dy- 
namic for a static concept of administra- 
tion.” An important article.—R. A. D. 


McGehee, Judson Dodds. “The Nature Essay 
as a Literary Genre: An Intrinsic Study of 
the Works of Six English and American 
Nature Writers.” DA, XIX, 1388-89. 
Includes treatment of W. H. Hudson, 

Mack, Maynard, et al. “A Mirror for the 
Lamp.” PMLA, LXXIII, 45-71. 
Nominations by members of the MLA for 
outstanding and influential articles pub- 
lished 1885-1958; the nominations for 
ee are commented on 
pp. 64-65. 

Maison, Margaret M. “Tom Brown and Com- 
pany: Scholastic Novels of the 1850's.” 
English, XII, 100-3. 

Melchiori, Giorgio. The Tightrope Walkers: 
Studies of Mannerism in Modern English 
Literature. New York: Macmillan, 1956. 
Pp. 277. 

Rev. by H. E. Briggs in Personalist, 
XXXIX, 314-15 tinckedes discussion of 
G. M. Hopkins). 

Miles, Josephine. Eras and Modes in English 
Poetry. .. . See VB 1957, 400. 

Rev. by Hugh Kenner in Poetry, XCII, 
121-26; in TLS, 12 Sept., p. 512. 
Miner, Earl Roy. The Japanese Tradition in 
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British and American Literature. Prince- 
ton: Princeton Univ. Pr. Pp. 312. 


Includes chapters on Victorian image of 
and influences from Japan. 


Morland, M. A. “Nietzsche and the Nineties.” 
CR, CXCIII, 209-12. 

Nietzsche’s influence on John Davidson, 
Havelock Ellis, and others. 

Newman, Charles. The Evolution of Medical 

Education. . . . See VB 1957, 400. 
Rev. by George A. Foote in AHR, LXIII, 
1044; by Douglas Guthrie in EHR, 
LXXIII, 371; by James E. O'Neill in JMH, 
XXX, 395-96; by Richard H. Shryock in 
VS, I, 293-94. 

Nowell-Smith, Simon. The House of Cas- 

sell, 1848-1958. London: Cassell. Pp. x 
+ 299. 
Rev. by Grace Banyard in CR, CXCIII, 
167-68; by Eric Gillett in NER, CL, 82; 
by Walter Allen in NS, 8 Mar., p. 311; 
by Ruari McLean in TC, CLXIII, 392-94; 
in TLS, 31 Jan., p. 62; by Royal A. Gett- 
man in VS, II, 172-73. 

Pankhurst, Richard. The Saint Simonians, 
Mill, and Carlyle. . . . See VB 1957, 400. 
Rev. by G. D. H. Cole in EHR, LXXIII, 
368-69; by John Roach in History, XLII, 
154-55- 

Partridge, Monica. “Alexander Herzen and 
the English Press.” Slavonic and East 
European Rev., XXXVI, 453-70. 

Pennington, D. H. “Cromwell and the His- 
torians.” History Today, VIII, 598-605. 
Includes discussion of Carlyle, Dickens, 
Gardiner, and other Victorian chroniclers 
of Cromwell’s career. 

Pfeifer, Edward Justin. “The Reception of 
Darwinism in the United States, 1859- 
1880.” DA, XVIII, 1024-25. 

Phelps, Gilbert. “The Early Phases of British 
Interest in Russian Literature.” Slavonic 
and East European Rev., XXXVI, 418-33. 
Surveys publications and _ translations 
1557-1912. 

Phelps, Gilbert. The Russian Novel in English 
Fiction. . . . See VB 1957, 400. 

Rev. by Richard Hare in Slavonic and 
East European Rev., XXXVI, 572-73. 
Pinto, Vivian de Sola, and Rodway, Allan Ed- 
win (eds.). The Common Muse: An 
Anthology of Popular British Ballad 
Poetry, XVth-XXth Century. London: 

Chatto & Windus, 1957. Pp. xii + 470. 
Rev. briefly by Mary E. Knapp in BA, 
XXXII, 194-95; by Tristram P. Coffin in 
Jour. Amer. F. , LXXI, 593-94. 
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Praz, Mario. The Hero in Eclipse in Victorian 
Fiction. . . . See VB 1957, 400. 

Rev. by W. D. Templeman in Personalist, 
XXXIX, 314-15; by Kathleen Tillotson in 
RES, n.s. IX, 103-4. 

Pucelle, Jean. L’Idéalisme en Angleterre, de 
Coleridge a Bradley: Etre et Penser. 
Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 1955. Pp. 295. 
Rev. by Albert Laffay in Etudes, anglaises, 
XI, 176-77. 

Pursell, G. “Unity in the Thought of Alfred 
Marshall.” Quart. Jour. Econ., LXXII, 
588-600. 

Quinton, Anthony. “The Neglect of Victorian 
Philosophy.” VS, I, 245-54. 

Mill is berated by contemporary analytic 
hilosophers, while other Victorian phi- 
osophers are ignored by contemporary 
idealists. Mr. Quinton also suggests why 
the Scottish common-sense (on 
which Mill drew) and the English Mach- 
ians warrant rescue from neglect. 

Race, Sydney. “J. O. Halliwell and Simon 
Forman.” N & Q, n.s. V, 315-20. 

Raleigh, John Henry. “Victorian Morals and 
the Modern Novel.” ParR, XXV, 241-64. 
As Mayhew’s work showed, the lower 
classes of London never accepted middle- 
class prudery. Butler and Hardy mark the 
resurgence of lower class, “natural” 
morality in literature, Butler leading for- 
ward to the kinetic fiction of Forster and 
Lawrence, Hardy to the static fiction of 
Woolf and Joyce. This is an important 
article—F.G.T. 

Reeves, James (ed.). The Idiom of the Peo- 

ple: English Traditional Verse. London: 
Heinemann. Pp. xii + 244. 
Rev. favorably by Christopher Logue in 
NS, 10 May, pp. 608-9. A collection of 
one hundred fifteen rural songs taken from 
Cecil Sharp’s MSS. This late Victorian 
collector had fourteen handwritten vol- 
umes of English song, in all 2,356 pages, 
expurgated but not eviscerated. 

Rendall, Vernon. “‘Athenaeum’ and Other 
Memories.” LR, XVI, 302-5. 

Personal reminiscences of some Victorian 
literary figures. 

Richards, James Maude. The Functional Tra- 
dition in Early Industrial Buildings, Lon- 
don: Architectural Pr. Pp. 200. 

Rev. by Reyner Banham in NS, 27 Dec., 
PP. 913-14. 

Roll-Hansen, Diderik. The Academy, 1869- 
1879. ... See VB 1957, 401. 

Rev. by A. Dwight Culler in JEGP, LVII, 
153-55; by J. D. Jump in RES, ns. 1X, 
336-38. 


Roppen, Georg. Evolution and Poetic Belief. 
... See VB 1957, 401. 

Rev. by R. L. Brett in RES, n.s. IX, 347. 

Rowell, George. The Victorian Theatre: A 
Survey. ... See VB 1957, 401. 

Rev. favorably by A. J. Farmer in Etudes 
anglaises, XI, 167-68. 

Ryals, Clyde de L. “Towards a Definition of 

Decadent as Applied to British Literature 
of the Nineteenth Century.” JAA, XVII, 
85-92. 
Concludes that “decadence” ( grotesque- 
ness, lack of moral restraint) is a condi- 
tion inherent in romanticism, and comes 
to the fore when the romantic impulse is 
not held in check. 

Seat, William Robert, III. “Harriet Martineau 

in America.” DA, XVIII, 224. 
Includes study of contemporary periodi- 
cals, biographies, journals, memoirs, and 
capubied letters consulted in twenty- 
five American libraries. 

Shattuck, Charles H. (ed.). Bulwer and Mac- 
ready: A Chronicle of the Early Victo- 
rian Theatre. Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Illinois 
Pr. Pp. 278. 

Rev. by Frank W. Wadsworth in NCF, 
XIII, 173-74; in TLS, 14 Nov., p. 652. 
Shklar, Judith N. After Utopia: The Decline 
of Political Faith. Princeton: Princeton 

Univ. Pr., 1957. Pp. 309. 

Rev. by W. M. Simon in AHR, LXIII, 
639; by W. H. Chapman in Amer. Scholar, 
XXVII, 242; by W. S. Fiser in Ethics, 
LXVIII, 217; by Raymond English in 
YR, n.s. XLVII, 273. “Traces the decline 
of ol from the hope and 
enthusiasm of the Enlightenment to the 


fatalism of the present.’ 


Sims, L. G. A. “The History of the Deter- 
mination of the Ohm.” Ann. Sci. (Bull. of 
the British Soc. for the History of Science, 
Vol. I1) XIII (1957), 57-61. 

The development of the theoretical con- 


cept on which the international unit of 
resistance is based. 

Smith, John Warren. “Emerson’s English 
Traits: A Critical and Annotated Study.” 
DA, XVIII, 584. 

. Includes a statement “which orients the 
book to the large body of travel literature 
of the early nineteenth century.” Con- 
siders Basil Hall’s Travels in North Ameri- 
ca (1829), Frances Trollope’s Manners 
of the Americans (1832), Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s Society in America (1839), and 
Dickens’ American Notes (1842) as repre- 
sentatives of the English side of the Eng- 


lish-American culture controversy. 

Stang, Richard. “The Theory of the Novel in 
England, 1850-1870.” DA, XIX, 330. 
Treats critical comments by numerous 
novelists and critics, among them Bulwer- 
Lytton, Thackeray, C. Bronté, Dickens, 
Reade, Trollope, G. Eliot, Meredith, W. 
C. Roscoe, R. i Hutton, Bagehot, Lewes, 
L. Stephen, G. Brimley, etc. 

Steegman, John. “Aaron Penley: A For- 
gotten Water-Colourist.” Apollo, LXVII, 
14-17. 

Sutherland, James. English Satire. London: 
Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. 174. 

Rev. briefly in NCF, XIII, 78. Includes 
discussion of Dickens, Butler, ckeray, 
and other novelists. 


Sutherland, James R. On English Prose. The 
Alexander Lectures, 1956-57. Toronto: 
Univ. of Toronto Pr., 1957. Pp. 123. 
Rev. by L. A. Duchemin in Dalhousie 
Rev., XXXVIII, 377-79; includes treat- 
ment of Carlyle, Fe Macaulay, etc. 

Swarthout, Glendon F. “The Creative Crisis.” 
DA, XIX, 816. 

Includes treatment of Conrad and Samuel 
Butler. 

Taylor, Robert H. Authors at Work: An Ad- 

dress Delivered by Robert H. Taylor at 
the Opening of an Exhibition of Literary 
Manuscripts at the Grolier Club: To- 
gether with a Catalogue of the Exhibition 
by Herman W. Liebert, and Facsimiles 
of Many of the Exhibits. New York: 
Grolier Club, 1957. Pp. 52. 
Rev. by John T. Winterich in BSP, LII, 
142-43. Con anecdotes aining to- 
Carly le, Mill, and others. 

Thearle, Beatrice June. “Malory in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” DA, XIX, 133. 
Rediscovery of Malory early in the nine- 
teenth century led to an Arthurian revival 
that has been not merely a resurrection of 
the old stories. 

Thomson, Patricia. The Victorian Heroine. 
... See VB 1957, 401. 

Rev. by Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., in MLN, 
LXXII, 371-72; by Joseph H. Dugas in 
VNL, No. 13 (Spring), pp. 17-18. 

Tillyard, E. M. W. The Epic Strain in the 
English Novel. London: Chatto & Win- 
dus. Pp. 208. 
Rev. by John Bayley in NER, CL, 252-53; 
in (see also ny tag 
p. 255). 

Tillyard, E. M. W. The Muse Unchained: 
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An Intimate Account of the Revolution in 
English Studies at Cambridge. London: 
Bowes & Bowes. Pp. 142. 

ae by Raymond Williams in NS, 1 Nov., 
p. 604. 

Torchiana, Donald T. “Victorian and Modern 
Fiction: A Rejoinder.” CE, XX, 140-43. 
Rejoinder to Wayne Burns, “The Genuine 
and Counterfeit: A Study in Victorian and 
Modern Fiction” (see VB 1956, 244). 

Trifilo, Samuel Santo. “Argentina as Seen by 
British Travelers: 1810-1860.” DA, XVIII, 
1440-41. 

Tylecote, Mabel. The Mechanics’ Institutes 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. . . . See VB 
1957, 401. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, 24 Jan., p. 50; by J. 
F. C. Harrison in VS, I, 372-74. 

Vandekieft, Ruth Marguerite. “The Nine- 
teenth Century Reputation of Sir Thomas 
Browne.” DA, XVIII, 2151. 

Browne’s reputation in England and 
America; includes mention of Bulwer-Lyt- 


ton, Leslie Stephen, Walter Pater, Jo 
Addington Symonds. 


Warburg, Jeremy (ed.). The Industrial 
Muse: The Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
lish Poetry. London: Oxford Univ. Pr. 
Pp. xxv + 174. 

Rev. by Norman Nicholson in NS, 4 Oct., 
pp. 458-60; in TLS, 26 Sept., p. 547. 
Warburg, Jeremy. “Poetry and Industrialism: 

Some Refractory Material in Nineteenth- 
Century and Later English Verse.” MLR, 
LIII, 161-70. 
Images of steam-power as developed from 
1830 to the present. 

Warren, Robert Penn. Selected Essays. New 

York: Random House. Pp. 305. 
Rev. by Sam Hynes in Commonweal, 3 
Oct., p. 27; in HTB, 31 Aug., p. 10; briefly 
by P. C. Wermuth in LJ, LXXXIII, 2318; 
by B. R. Redman in SR, 19 July, p. 28. 

West, Anthony. Principles and Persuasions. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. Pp. viii + 
214. 

Rev. by Richard Mayne in NS, 22 Feb., 
pp. 243-44. Contains essays on Dickens 
and Eliot. 

West, Paul. “A Note on the 1890's.” English, 
XII, 54-57. 

On the separation of the artist from the 
public as a phenomenon of the 18g0’s. 
West, Rebecca. The Court and the Castle. 

. .. See VB 1957, 402. 
Rev. acob Korg in N, 4 Jan., p. 15; 
NCE, XIL ean Eric Git 
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lett in NER, CLI, 119-20; by John Ray- 
mond in NS, 26 July, pp. 117-18 (“a daz- 
zling and provocative succession of 
opinions” ). 

White, Alan. G. E. Moore: A Critical Exposi- 
tion. Oxford: Blackwell. Pp. 226. 
Rev. in TLS, 31 Oct., p. 629. 

Willey, Basil. More Nineteenth-Century 
Studies. . . . See VB 1957, 402. 
Rev. briefly by John Edwards in BA, 
XXXII, 1935 by David Owen in Canadian 
Historical Rev., XXXIX, 327-30; by Carl 
R. Woodring in MLN, LXXIII, 223-25. 

Williams, Raymond. Culture and Society, 
1780-1950. London: Chatto & Windus. 
Pp. xx + 363. 
Rev. by John Jones in NS, 27 Sept., pp. 
422-23; by D. W. Harding in S, 10 Oct., 
p. 495; in TLS, 26 Sept., p. 548. Evalua- 
tions of the social commentary of many 
Victorians, among them Dickens, Eliot, 
Kingsley, Mrs. Gaskell, Disraeli, Carlyle 
and Arnold. 


Wimsatt, William K., and Brooks, Cleanth. 
Literary Criticism: A Short History... . 
See VB 1957, 402. 

Rev. by William Bysshe Stein in CE, XIX, 
236; by Kenneth Burke in Poetry, XCI, 
320-28; in TLS, 11 Apr., p. 194. 

Winters, Yvor. The Function of Criticism: 
Problems and Exercises. Denver: Alan 
Swallow, 1957. Pp. 200. 

Rev. by Don Stanford in Poetry, XCI, 
393-95. Contains criticism of Hopkins. 
Wood, Margaret. “Lord Macaulay, Parlia- 
mentary Speaker: His Leading Ideas.” 
The British Orators, V. QJS, XLIV, 375- 

84. 

Wright, Herbert G. Boccaccio in England. 
... See VB 1957, 402. 

Rev. by V. De S. Pinto in N & Q, ns. 
V, 275-76; by Joseph A. Mazzeo in RoR, 
XLIX, 209-10. 

Zabel, Morton D. Craft and Character in 

Modern Fiction. . . . See VB 1957, 402. 


Rev. by Jacques Vallette in Mercure de 
France, CCCXXXIII, 134-35. 


IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Allingham. Freeman, Ronald Edward. “Wil- 
liam Allingham: The Irish Years, 1824- 
1863.” DA, XVIII, 587. 

Based on hundreds of unpublished letters, 


some of them Allingham’s own, but most 
of them letters written to him. 


Arnold, Matthew (see also I, Wing; III, 


Buckler, Foakes, Ford, Sutherland, Wil- 
liams). 

Allott, Kenneth. “A Birthday Exercise by 
Matthew Arnold.” N & Q, nus. V, 225. 

A Latin verse written at the age of twelve 
for his sister Frances. 

Allott, Kenneth. “Matthew Arnold’s Original 
Version of “The River’.” TLS, 28 Mar., p. 
172. 

Six quatrains, hitherto unpublished, in the 


first poem of the “Faded Leaves” se- 
quence. 


Allott, Kenneth. “Matthew Arnold’s ‘Stagirius’ 
and Saint-Marc Girardin.” RES, n.s. 1X, 
286-90. 
Arnold’s debt to a secondary source. 

Baum, Paull Franklin. Ten Studies in the 

Poetry of Matthew Arnold. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke Univ. Pr. Pp. 139. 
Rev. by Ralph Lawrence in English, XII, 
106-7; in TLS, 22 Aug., p. 472; by 
Frederic E. Faverty in VNL, No. 14 
(Fall), pp. 11-14; by William A. Madden 
in VS, Il, 173-75. 

Brooks, Roger L. “Matthew Arnold’s Testi- 
monial Letters for Candidates for the 
Greek Chair of the University of Edin- 
burgh.” N & Q, ns. V, 161-63. 

Buckler, William E. “Matthew Arnold in 
America: The ‘Reason’.” AL, XXIX, 464- 
70. 

Arnold undertook his American lecture 
tour to pay “a debt, not of money, but of 
spirit—a debt to Emerson.” 

Buckler, William E. Matthew Arnold’s Books: 
Toward a Publishing Diary. Genéve: Li- 
brarie E. Droz. Pp. 182. 


Rev. in TLS, 22 Aug., p. 472; by Frederic 
E. Faverty in VNL, No. 14 (Fall), pp. 11- 
14; by William A. Madden in VS, II, 
173-74. Arranges chronologically by title 
eons from Arnold’s letters and (where 
available) from the letters of his corre- 
spondents which pertain to specific Arnold 
publications.” 


Buckler, William E. “Studies in Three Arnold 
Problems.” PMLA, LXXIII, 260-69. 

On Culture and Anarchy, “A Guide to 
Greek Poetry,” and Essays in Criticism. 
Butts, Denis. “Newman’s Influence on Mat- 

thew Arnold’s Theory of Poetry.” N & Q, 
ns. V, 254-55. 
Carnall, Geoffrey. “Matthew Arnold’s ‘Great 
Critical Effort’.” EC, VIII, 256-58. 
Gérard, Albert. “L’Exemple de Matthew Ar- 
nold.” Révue Nouvelle, XXIII (1956), 
360-70. 


Considers Empedocles on Etna and Ar- 
nold’s subsequent practice as a critic as 
reflecting his attempt to define his role as 
a man of his time. 

Gollin, Richard M. “Gladstone’s Mistaken 
Praise of Matthew Arnold: An Old Irony 
and a New Letter.” Western Humanities 
Rev., XII, 277-80. 

“Gladstone, reading carelessly, took Ar- 
nold’s masterfully ironic criticism of But- 
ler for genuine praise. . . .” 

Greenwood, E. B. “Matthew Arnold: Thoughts 
on a Centenary.” TC, CLXII (1957), 
469-79. 
An appraisal of Arnold’s achievement in 
criticism. 

Hoctor, Sister Thomas Marion. “Matthew Ar- 
nold’s Essays in Criticism: A Critical Edi- 
tion.” DA, XIX, 1382. 

This dissertation attempts to establish the 
text of the first series of Essays in Criti- 
cism, and to present a correct version of 
that text, which in subsequent editions has 
become surprisingly corrupt; shows that 
the Miles and Smith ed. (1918) does not 
warrant reprinting as a standard edition; 
makes use of E. K. Brown’s chapter in his 
Studies in the Text of Matthew Arnold’s 
Prose Works as an outline, but corrects 
and completes Brown’s assertation; gives 
explanatory notes that explore the back- 
poe of the essays; and, finally, gives a 

rief bibliographical list of items specifi- 
cally concerned with Essays in Criticism, 
first series. This is unusually noteworthy 
for the study of Arnold.—W. D. T. 

Houghton, Walter E. “Arnold’s ‘Empedocles 
on Etna’.” VS, I, 311-36. 

Jamison, William Alexander. Arnold and the 
Romantics. Anglistica, Vol. X. Copen- 
hagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger. Pp. 167. 
Rev. in TLS, 21 Mar., p. 154; by Frederic 
E. Faverty in VNL, No. 14 (Fall), PP. 
11-14; by William A. Madden in VS, II, 
173-74. 

Madden, William A. “The Divided Tradition 
of English Criticism.” PMLA, LXXIII, 
69-80. 

The critical inheritance from Arnold, as 
seen in Pater, Yeats, Hulme, I. A. Richards, 
Herbert Read, and T. S. Eliot. 


Raleigh, John Henry. Matthew Arnold and 
American Culture. . . . See VB 1957, 403. 
Rev. by William E. Buckler in AL, XXX, 
253-55; by Kenneth Allott in MLR, LILI, 
575-77; by Frederic E. Faverty in VNL, 
No. 14 (Fall), pp. 11-14; by Robert A. 
Donovan in VNL, No. 13 (Spring), pp. 
14-15. 
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Seturanam, V. S. “The Scholar Gipsy and Ori- 
ental Wisdom.” RES, n.s, IX, 411-13. 
Amplifying and correcting Dyson’s “The 
Last Enchantments” (see VB 1957, 
Seturanam concludes that The Scholar 
Gipsy is neither an escapist poem nor a 
stalemate, but an “integrated vision.” 

Tobias, Richard Clark. “Matthew Arnold and 
Edmund Burke.” DA, XVIII, 1041-42. 

Aytoun. Schweik, Robert C. “Selected Re- 

views of William Edmondstoune Aytoun.” 
DA, XIX, 532-33. 
The bibliography includes a list of all of 
Aytoun’s unsigned contributions to Black- 
wood, including some poems not printed 
in the Page edition of his poetry. 

Bagehot (see also Mill: Greenberg). 

Halsted, John B. “Walter Bagehot on Tolera- 
tion.” JHI, XIX, 119-28. 

Barham. Lane, William G. “The Primitive 

Muse of Thomas Ingoldsby.” HLB, XII, 
47-83, 220-41. 
Lane’s work is of first-rank importance 
for its biographical, critical, and biblio- 
graphical centributions, and its treatment 
of the history of the reputation of Bar- 
ham’s work; includes use of unpublished 
letters, etc.—W. D. T. 

Baring-Gould. Purcell, William. Onward 
Christian Soldier. . . . See VB 1957, 403. 
Rev. by William D. Templeman, VS, I, 
300-301. 

Barrie (see also Pinero: Pearson). Brockett, 
Lenyth and O. G. “J. M. Barrie and the 
Journalist at His Elbow.” QJS, XLIV, 413. 
The lasting influence of Barrie’s journalis- 
tic experience. 

Beardsley. “Additions to the Beardsley Col- 
lection.” PLC, XIX, 104-5. 

Beerbohm. Mainly on the Air. . . . See VB 

1957; 403. 
Rev. by Edward Weeks in AM, CCI, 82; 
by Carlyle Morgan in Christian Science 
Monitor, 10 July, p. 7; by George Freedley 
in LJ, LXXXIII, 1488; by Cecil Sprigge 
in Manchester Guardian, 7 Jan., p. 4; by 
Frank Swinnerton in SR, 2 Aug., p. 13. 

Selected Essays. Ed. N. L. Clay. London: 
Heinemann. Pp. xviii + 141. 

Max’s Nineties: Drawings, 1892-1899. Ed. 

Osbert Lancaster. London: Hart-Davis. 
Pp. 10. 
Rev. by Cyril Ray in S, 21 Nov., p. 710; 
in TLS, 21 Nov., p. . Caricatures, sev- 
eral hitherto unpublished, including the 
remarkable series on Mr. Gladstone in 
Heaven. 
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Bentham. Cranston, Maurice. “On Writing 
a ‘Life’ of Jeremy Bentham.” Listener, 2 
Oct., pp. 503-5. 

Blunt. Going, William T. “Oscar Wilde and 
Wilfrid Blunt: Ironic Notes on Prison, 
Prose, and Poetry.” VNL, No. 13 (Spring), 
pp. 27-28. 

Borrow (see also I, Wing). 

Fréchet, René. George Borrow. . . . See VB 

1956, 250. 
Rev. favorably by Herbert G. Wright in 
Etudes anglaises, X1, 63-65; by Henry 
Gifford in RES, n.s. IX, 104-5; in TLS, 
19 Sept., p. 530. 

Lightbown, R. W. “Transylvanian Gypsies, as 
Seen by a Victorian Traveller (With an 
Anecdote about Borrow).” Jour. of the 
Gypsy Lore Society, 3rd ser. XXXVII, 
121-26. 

Appreciation of Charles Boner’s Transyl- 
vania (1865). 

Bosanquet (see III, Pucelle). 

Bowles. Woolf, Cecil. “Some Uncollected 
Authors: William Lisle Bowles, 1762- 
1850.” Book Collector, VII, 286-94, 407- 
16. 

Bradley, F. H. (see III, Pucelle). 

Brontés (See also I, Clark; III, Ford, Stang). 

Adams, Ruth M. “Wuthering Heights: the 
Land East of Eden.” NCF, XIII, 58-62. 


Like Cain’s land of retreat, Wuthering 
Heights is a place where conventional mo- 
rality does not prevail. 


Allott, Miriam. “Wuthering Heights: The Re- 
jection of Heathcliff?” EC, VIII, 27-47. 

Blondel, Jacques. “Emily Bronté: Récentes 
Explorations.” Etudes anglaises, X1, 323- 


30. 

Bronté Society, Transactions and Other Pub- 
lications of. 
Vol. XIII, No. 3 (Part 68) has items: 
Briggs, Asa, “Private and Social Themes 
in Shirley” (pp. 203-19); Arnold, Helen 
H., “The Reminiscences of Emma Huide- 
koper Cortazzo: a Friend of Ellen Nussey” 
(pp. 220-31); Nixon, Ingeborg, “The 
Bronté Portraits: Some Old Problems and 
a New Discovery” (pp. 232-38); Brooke, 
Susan, “Anne Bronté at Blake Hall” [ac- 
count of difficulties encountered by Anne 
in her first position as governess] (pp. 
239-50); Holgate, Ivy, “The Key to Car- 
oline: Branwell Bronté and the Hollins” 
{the “Caroline” of Branwell’s poems is 
Caroline Anne Dearden] (pp. 251-59); 
“The 64th Annual Meeting” f pp. 278-87); 
“The Bronté Parsonage Museum” [report 


for 1957; lists additions to museum and 
library] (pp. 288-89) 
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“The Monthy Serialisation of Dickens's 
Novels” (pp. 4-11); Fielding, K. J., “The 
Weekly Serialisation of Dickens’s Novels” 
(pp. 134-41); Finlay, I. F., “Dickens in 
the Cinema” (pp. 106- 09); 
Victorian Canvas of N. Wallis (ed. 
The Memoirs of W. P. Frith, R.A.]” (p. 
53); Gibson, F. Ass “The Love Interest fn 
Barnaby Rudge” (p see 9 21-23); Goodheart, 
Method o f Characterisation 
95:97) Greaves, J., “Report of 
1957-1958" (pp. 166-72); Lane, 
M., “The Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens” (pp. 69-73); Morley, M., “The 
Theatrical Ternans” (pp. 38-43; 95-106; 
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-64); Murdock, M. 37) 
é, J. G., y” (op 
35 ; “Operas from Dickens? Pp. 43); 
enham, P., “Dickens's Stage- 
House’ ” (pp. 121-22), an- 
swered ih oh J. Carlton (p. 122); P Paken- 
“Georgina Hogarth [rev. of A. 
A. Georeina Hogarth and the 
Dickens Circle]” (pp. 23- a6); Parker, 
C., “Success to Dickens on the Screen 
(pp. 73-76); Peyrouton, N. C., “The Gur- 
ney Photographs” (pp. 1 5-55); Postle- 
thwaite, A., nue Sir John!” ( pp. 83-87); 
Seawin, G., “A Newly Discovered Dickens 
Fragment” | pp. 48-49); Seyler, A., “Ath- 
one Seyler Replies” (pp. 76-78 ); Staples, 
L. C., “Farewell to Devonshire "Terrace 
79-80); Sears, L. C., “The New 
Version of A Tale of Two Cities” 
p. 119-20); Staples, L. C., “St. James's, 
of Distinction” (p. 109); 
son, Lionel, “Thackeray [rev. of G 
Ray, Thackeray: The Age of Wisdom} 
(pp. 143-44); Stone, H., “Dickens and 
ville Go to Chapel” (pp. 50-52); Til- 
lotson, Kathleen, “Seymour Mlustrating 
Dickens in 1834” (pp. 11-12); Zie 
U., “A Barnaby Rudge Source” a 
80-82). 

Edminson, Mary. “The Date of the Action in 
Great Expectations.” NCF, XIII, 22-35. 
Interior evidence sets the action of the 
novel within 1807-10 to 1823-26. 

Fielding, Kenneth Joshua. Charles Dickens: A 
Critical Introduction. London: Longmans. 


Pp. v + 218. 
Rev. by Hesketh Pearson in Listener, 18 
Dec., pp. 1045-46; in TLS, 7 Nov., p. 642. 

Fielding, K. J. “Charles Dickens.” VNL, No. 
14 (Fall), pp. 22-23. 

Gimbel, Richard. “The Earliest State of the 
First Edition of Charles Dickens’ A Chris- 
mas Carol.” PLC, XIX, 82-86. 

Gordan, John Dozier. Reading for Profit: The 
Other Career of Charles Dickens. New 
York: New York Public Library. Pp. 28. 

rinted from Bull. New York Pub. 
Libr., LXII, 425-42, 515-22. Description 
of an exhibition from the Berg Collection. 

Gottshall, James K. “Dickens’ Rhythmic 
Imagery: Its Development from Sketches 
by Boz through Bleak House.” DA, XIX, 
797-98. 

“Rhythmic imagery” refers to those meta- 
phors and detai a action and description 
which by their repetition within the novel 
become either atmospheric or symbolic. 


Graham, W. H. “Notes on Barnaby Rudge.” 
CR, CXCIV, go-g92. 
On the Gordon Riots and the historical 
background of the novel. 
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Humphrey, Harold Edward. “The Back- 
ground of Hard Times.” DA, XIX, 318. 
Lane, Lauriat, Jr. “Dickens’ Archetypal Jew.” 
PMLA, LXXIII, 94-100. 
ene portraits of the Jew in his fic- 
on 


McMaster, R. D. “Dickens and the Horrific.” 
Dalhousie Rev., XXXVIII, 18-28. 
Speaks of three of the ecmmg 4 elements 
of Dickens’s work as a whole: horror, the 
child’s viewpoint, and fairy tale. 

Miller, Joseph Hillis. Charles Dickens: The 
World of His Novels. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Pr. Pp. 346. 


Rev. briefly by Earle F. Walbridge in LJ, 
LXXXIII, 2170; by David Daiches in 
NYTBR, 28 Sept., p. 49; by Ed on ar John- 
son in SR 30 Aug., pp. 17-18; by Julian 
L. Moynahan in VS, Il, 170-72. 


Monod, Sylvére. “Une Amitié Francaise de 

Charles Dickens: Lettres Inédites 4 Phil- 
oclés Régnier.” Part I: Etudes anglaises, 
XI, 119-35; Part Il: Etudes anglaises, XI, 
210-25. 
Monod has edited twenty-two letters from 
Dickens to the noted French actor, Phil- 
oclés Régnier. The originals are in the li- 
brary of the Comédie-Francaise. Of these 
letters, fifteen are hitherto unpublished, 
and the published versions of the other 
seven are mutilated. 

Raleigh, John Henry. “Dickens and the Sense 

of Time.” NCF, XIII, 127-37. 
Dickens’s statements about time in his 
fiction and his use of time in his plots and 
in the rhythm of remembrance of his nar- 
rators. 


Reinhold, Heinz. “Kritik an den Religidsen 
und Moralischen Anschauungen in Dick- 
ens’ Werken im 19. Jahrhundert.” Anglia, 
LXXVI, 145-76. 

Sharples, Sister Marian. “Dickens’ Use of 
Imagery: A Study of Narrative Technique 
in Four Novels.” Univ. of Southern Calif. 
Abstr. of Diss... . "957, pp. 100-2. 
Evaluates the figurative language i: Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit, David Copperheld, ‘Bicak 
House, and Great F: vpectaticns; finds 
great improvement in Dicxens’s handling 
of imagery from 1844 to 1860. 


Steadman, John M. “Dickens’ Typography, 
and the Dragon’s Teeth.” N & Q, ns. V, 
256-57. 

The origin of a Dickens metaphor. 

Stone, Harry. “Dickens’s Tragic Universe: 
‘George Silverman’s Explanation’.” SP, 
LV, 86-97. 

A study of the artistry and compression 
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of Dickens’s last completed serious story. 
7 the tragic life of on e Silverman, 
oe is invariably translated into evil 4 
e selfishness and hypocrisy of the world. 
Weintraub, Stanley. “Ibsen’s ‘Doll’s House’ 
Metaphor Foreshadowed in Victorian 
Fiction.” NCF, XIII, 67-69. 
Both Dickens, in Our Mutual Friend, and 
Shaw, in The Irrational Knot, had used 


the metaphor in a context similar to Ib- 
sen’s. 


Woodall, Robert. “The Dickens Readings.” 
CR, CXCIV, 248-51. 
Digby. Hill, A. G. “A Medieval Victorian.” 
TLS, 5 Sept., p. 504. 
On the life and work of Kenelm Henry 
Digby, 1796-1880: medievalist, Roman 
Catholic convert, and author of The 
Broad Stone of Honour. 


Dilke. Garrett, William. “Charles Wentworth 
Dilke as a Literary Critic.” DA, XIX, 
1078. 

Disraeli (see also III, Williams). 

Dahl, Curtis. “Baroni in Disraeli’s Tancred.” 
N&OQ,ns. V, 152. 

Originals of Disraeli characters. 

Doyle. 

Baylen, Joseph O. “A Letter from Conan 
Doyle on the ‘Novelist-Journalist’.” NCF, 
XII, 321-23. 

A letter to W. T. Stead concerning a new 
type of serialized novel. 

Harrison, Michael. In the Footsteps of Sher- 
lock Holmes. London: Cassell. Pp. xii + 
292. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, 21 Nov., p. 679. Side- 


lights on the late Victorian and Edwar- 
dian world. 


Egerton. White, Terence de Vere (ed.). A 
Leaf from the “Yellow Book”: The Cor- 
respondence of George Egerton. London: 
Richards Pr. Pp. 184. 


Rev. by Brian Inglis in S, 14 Nov., p. 660; 
in TLS, 31 Oct., p. 626. Diaries and cor- 
respondence of ‘and to (including letters 
from Wilde, Shaw, and John Lane) Cha- 
velita Dunne. 


Eliot (see also I, Clark; III, Ford, Raleigh, 
Stang, Williams). 

Beaty, Jerome. “The Forgotten Past of Will 
XIII, 159-63. 


ggests that George Eliot may have in- 
rie ed to show her interest in the Jewish 
people before Daniel Deronda. 


Currey, R. N. “Joseph Liggins: A Slight Case 
of Literary Identity.” TLS, 26 Dec., p. 
753- 
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On the “passive impostor” who let le 
anne e had written Scenes from C 
Life ont Adam Bede. 

Haight, Gordon S. “George Eliot.” VNL, No. 
13 (Spring), p. 23. 

Harvey, W. J. “George Eliot and the Omnis- 
cient Author Convention.” NCF, XIII, 
81-108. 

A defense of George Eliot’s use ot author 
intrusions. 

Harvey, W. J. “The Treatment of Time in 
Adam Bede.” Anglia, LXXV (1957), 429- 
40. 

Huzzard, John A. “The Treatment of Florence 
and Florentine Characters in George El- 
iot’s Romola.” Italica, XXXIV, 158-65. 

Owens, R. J. “The Effect of George Eliot’s 
Linguistic Interests on Her Art.” N & Q, 
n.s. V, 311-13. 

Thale, Jerome. “George Eliot’s Fable for Her 
Times.” CE, XIX, 141-46. 

In Silas Marner, two visions of the world, 
that of aspiration and that of realism, are 
given side by side in one artistic piece. 

Walters, Gerald. “A Memory of George Eliot.” 
Listener, 2 Jan., p. 20. 

George Eliot’s use of Spring Farm and 
Kirk Hallam in her early fiction. 

FitzGerald. Weber, Carl J. (ed.). FitzGer- 
ald’s Rubdiydt. Centennial Edition. Wa- 
terville, Me.: Colby College Pr., 1959. Pp. 
158. 

This attractive and scholarly work is far 
more than just another edition of the 
Rubdiydt. Carl J. Weber has given us the 
original text of the poem as first printed 
in London in 1859 and a record of all the 
many changes of that text made by Fitz- 
Gerald as well as a gathering of pertinent 
critical comment on the poem. The In- 
troduction tells the fascinating and little- 
known true story of the poem's discovery 
and propagation. A census is given of the 
eighteen co _ of the 1859 edition now in 
American libraries, and a useful check- 
list of the 215 editions of the Rubdiydt in 
the reg College Library collection 


James Humphry III. A rea 
boon to sc ~ and ps of Fitz- 
Gerald.—R. C 


Ford, Ford a Meixner, John Albert. 
“The Novels of Ford Madox Ford: A 
Critical Study.” DA, XVIII, 1047-48. 

Ford, Richard. Hoskins, W. G. “ “The Finest 
Travel-Book in English’.” Listener, 4 
Sept., pp. 337-39. 

On Richard Ford, contributor to the 
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Quarterly Review and author of Hend- 
book for Travellers in Spain, 1845. 

Gaskell, Mrs. (see I, Clark; III, Williams). 

Gilbert. Hall, Robert A., Jr. “The Satire of 
The Yeomen of the Guard.” MLN, 
LXXIII, 492-97. 

A valuable analysis, showing that in this 
libretto Gilbert is satirizing his own form 
of “topsy-turvy” humor.—O. M. 

Pearson, Hesketh. Gilbert: His Life and 
Strife... . See VB 1957, 410. 

Rev. by Melville Cane in Amer. Scholar, 
XXVII, 398; by DeLancey Ferguson in 
HTB, 9g Feb., p. 3; briefly by George 
Freedley in LJ, LXXXIII, 599; by George 
Dangerhield in N, 26 Apr., p. 359; by 
. W. Krutch in NYTBR, 9 Feb., p. 16; 
y Gerald Fay in S, 3 Jan., p. 24; by 
W. W. Appleton in SR, 8 Mar., p. 20; 
by Reginald Allen in Theatre Notebook, 
XIII, 31-32; by Elizabeth Sewell in VS, 
IL, 87-88. 

Gissing (See also I, Wing). 

Amis, Kingsley. “The Hateful Profession.” 
S, 4 July, p. 19. 

On Gissing, and Morley Roberts’s portrait 
of him as Henry Maitland. 

Maurois, André. “George Gissing.” Rev. de 
Paris, LXV (February ), 3-13. 

Roberts, Morley. The Private Life of Henry 
Maitland: A Portrait of George Gissing. 
Ed. Morchard Bishop. London: Richards 
Pr. Pp. 256. 

Rev. by V. S. Pritchett in NS, 14 June, 
PP: 781-82; in TLS, 5 ar Pp. 491. New 

ition of fictionalized life identifies each 
character, corrects dates, etc. 

Young, Arthur C. “George Gissing’s Friend- 

ship with Eduard Bertz.” NCF, XII, 
227-37: 
An account of Gissing’s enduring relation- 
ship with the German friend who en- 
couraged him to complete Workers in the 
Dawn. 

Young, Arthur C. “A Note on George Gis- 
sing.” Jour. Rutgers Univ. Libr., XXII, 
23-24. 

Gladstone (see also Arnold: Gollin). Austen, 
Albert A. “Gladstone’s Characteristics as 
a Speaker. The British Orators, IV.” QJS, 
XLIV, 244-54. 

Conacher, J. B. (ed.). “A Visit to the Glad- 
stones in 1894.” VS, II, 155-60. 
Memorandum by Ishbel Majoribanks of a 
visit to Gladstone shortly after his retire- 
ment. . 

Gosse (see Moore: Burkhart). Matthiesen, 
Paul F. “An Account of Queen Victoria.” 
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Jour. Rutgers Univ. Libr., XXI (Decem- 
ber, 1957), 7-32. 
Prints previously unpublished letters from 
Lady Ponsonby to Gosse, showing her to 
a collaborator in an article in the 
Quarterly Rev. for April, 1901, that put 
a halt to “the spirit of uncritical adula- 
tion” of the Queen. 

Young, Arthur C. “Edmund Gosse Visits 
Robert Louis Stevenson.” Jour. Rutgers 
Univ. Libr., XX (June, 1957), 8-32. 

Green. Richter, Melvin. “T. H. Green and 
His Audience: Liberalism as a Surrogate 
Faith.” Rev. of Politics, XVIII (1956), 
444-72. 

Haggard. Cohen, Morton N. “H. Rider Hag- 

gard — His Life and Works.” DA, XIX, 
324-25. 
States that with the aid of new material 
we can trace Haggard’s friendships with 
Andrew Lang, W. E. Henley, Kipling, 
Gosse, and others. Material not before 
published indicates, furthermore, the ex- 
tent to which Haggard helped Lang and 
Kipling; and to which he relied on ac- 
quaintances for assistance and advice. 

Hardy (see also I, Clark, Weber, Wing; III, 
Cary, Ford, Raleigh). 

Bailey, James Osler. Thomas Hardy and the 

Cosmic Mind. . .. See VB 1957, 411. 
Rev. by S. Sebaoun in Etudes anglaises, 
XI, 169-70; by Philip Larkin in MLR, 
LIII, 116; by G. W. Sherman in Sci. & 
Soc., XXII, 77-80. 

Church, Richard. “Thomas Hardy as Re- 
vealed in The Dynasts.” Essays by 
Divers Hands: Being the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, n.s. XXIX, 
1-17. 

Rev. in TLS, 10 Oct., p. 578. 

Hardy, Evelyn. “Thomas Hardy: Plots for 
Five Unpublished Stories.” London Mag., 
V, 33-45- 

Hyde, William J. “Hardy’s View of Realism: 
A Key to the Rustic Characters.” VS, II, 
45-59. 

O'Connor, William Van. “Cosmic Irony in 
Hardy’s “The Three Strangers’.” EJ, 
248-54. 

Rouse, biai: (ed.). Letters of Ellen Glasgow. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. Pp. 384. 
Ellen Glasgow describes two visits to 
Hardy, in 1914 and 1927. 

Shirreff, A. G. “The ‘Eve of St. Agnes’ & A 
Pair of Blue Eyes.” N & Q, ns. V, 252. 


Hardy, Scott, Keats, and Goethe on light 
through stained glass windows. 


Short, Clarice. “In Defense of Ethelberta.” 
NCP, XIII, 48-57. 


Stedmond, J. M. “Hardy’s Dynasts and the. 


‘Mythical Method’.” English, XII, 1-4. 
Hardy’s myth contrasted (by implication ) 
with the Aeschylean. 

Weber, Carl J. “An Important Hardy Manu- 
script.” Colby Libr. Quart., IV, 303-4. 
The original autograph of “The Two Tall 
Men” — the poem later expanded to be- 
come “The Three Tall Men” as printed 
in - London Daily Telegraph, August 9, 
1928. 

Weber, Carl J. “Honeysuckles at Princeton: 
A Sororicidal Investigation.” PLC, XIX, 
69-81. 

On a supposedly “unique” copy of a first 
edition of Tess. 

Hobson. Cole, G. D. H. “J. A. Hobson.” NS, 
5 July, p. 12. 


Cole commemorates the centenary of 
Hobson’s birth by recalling the debt 


economics owes to Ruskin’s disciple, who 
anticipated so much of Keynes and cur- 
rent orthodoxy. 


Nemmers, Erwin Esser. Hobson and Under- 
consumption. Amsterdam: North-Holland 
Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. xii + 152. 

Rev. by T. W. Hutchison in Economica, 
ns. XXV, 76-77. 

Hopkins (see also III, Bogan, Melchiori, 
Winters ). 

Reliquiae par G. M. Hopkins. Trans. Pierre 
Leyris. Paris: Editions du Seuil. Pp. 173. 
Rev. by Jacques Vallette in Mercure de 
France, CCCXXXI, 696 “Ses équiv- 
alences sont a peine plus étrangéres au 
francais que le langage de Hopkins a 
Yanglais . . . premiére fidelité” ); by Henri 
Thomas in Nouvelle revue francaise. n.s. 
VI, 122-25; in TLS, 4 Apr., p. 184. 

Abbott, Claude Colleer (ed.). Further Letters 

of Gerard Manley Hopkins. . . . See VB 
1957, 411. 
Rev. by Louis Allen in DUJ, XLIX 
(1957), 136-37; by Rosalie Moore in 
Poetry, XCII, 113-15; by John A. M. Ril- 
lie in RES, n.s. 1X, 334-36. 


Bischoff, A. “Gerard Manley Hopkins.” VNL, 
No. 13 (Spring), pp. 23-24. 

Britton, John. “ ‘Pied Beauty’ and the Glory 
of God.” Renascence, XI, 72-75. 

Gibson, Walker. “Sound and Sense in G. M. 
Hopkins.” MLN, LXXIII, 95-100. 

Heuser, Alan. The Shaping Vision of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. London: Oxford Univ. 
Pr. Pp. viii + 128. 
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Rev in TLS, 17 Oct., p. 594. 
Kelly, John C. “Gerard Manley Hopkins: 
Piety versus Poetry.” StI, XLVII, 421-30. 
Kissane, James. “Classical Echoes in Hopkins’ 
“Heaven-Haven’.” MLN, LXXIII, 491- 


92. 
Homer’s of the Elysian Fields 
(Odyssey, Book IV) as source of imagery. 

Schneider, Elizabeth. “Hopkins’ “The Wreck 
of the Deutschland’, Stanza 33.” Ex, XVI, 
Item 46. 

Story, Graham. “The Notebooks and Papers 

of Gerard Manley Hopkins: A New Edi- 
tion.” Month, CCVI, 273-81. 
Two new volumes of Hopkins announced 
for January, 1959 (Oxford Univ. Pr.): 
Journals and repens ed. by Humphry 
House and comp ted by Graham Story; 
and Sermons and Devotional Writings, 
ed. by Christopher Devlin, S.J. 

Housman. Fletcher, G. B. A. “On Housman 
Lucretiana.” Class. Jour., LIV, 171. 

Haber, Tom Burns. “A. E. Housman’s Poetry 
in Book-Titles, II.” BSP, LII, 62-64. 
Eleven more book titles chosen from 
Housman’s poems; additions to an earlier 
list published in BSP, XLIX. 

Hawkins, Maude M. A. E. Housman: Man 
behind a Mask. Chicago: H. Regnery Co. 
Pp. 292. 

Rev. by Horace Gregory in NYTBR, 4 
May, p. 5; see letter by William White in 
TLS, 1 Aug., p. 435. 

“Housman’s “The Deserter’.” N & Q, n.s. V, 
258-60. 

Influence of two ballads on Housman’s 


poem. 

Marlow, Norman. A. E. Housman: Scholar 

and Poet. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minne- 
sota Pr. Pp. 192. 
Rev. briefly by Burton A. Robie in LJ, 
LXXXIII, 2306-7; by Andrew Words- 
worth in NS, 26 Apr., p. 540; unfavorably 
by Anthony Thwaite in S, 25 Apr., p. 537; 
in TLS, 21 Mar., p. 150. 

Marshall, George O. “A Miltonic Echo in 
Housman.” N & OQ, ns. V, 258. 

Stevenson, John W. “The Martyr as Innocent: 
Housman’s Lonely Lad.” SAQ, LVII, 69- 
85. 

An examination of Housman’s poetic 
persona. 

Watson, George L. A. E. Housman: A Di- 
vided Life... . See VB 1957, 412. 


Rev. by William White in MLN, LXXIII, 
225-27. 
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White, William. “Housman’s Sydney Ad- 
dress.” BSP, LII, 138-39. 

An address in Latin for the jubilee cele- 

bretion of the University of Sydney in 

1902, believed to have been written by 
ousman. 

White, William. “Misprints in Housman.” 
BB, XXIl, 82. 

Seven errors in the Penguin Edition, Col- 
lected Poems. 

White, William. “A Note on Scholarship: 
Willa Cather on A. E. Housman.” VNL, 
No. 13 (Spring), pp. 26-27. 

Biographers of Willa Cather insist on 
quoting her article in the Nebraska State 
Journal, in which she wrote: “I went to 
Shrewsbury chiefly to get information 
about Housman, and saw the old files of 
the little country paper where many of 
his lyrics first appeared as free contribu- 
tions and signed ‘A Shropshire Lad’.” 
Housman did not publish any of his poems 
in such a newspaper in such a fashion; 
the fact has been pointed out in N & Q, 
yet the story persists. ' 

White, William. “Published Letters of A. E. 
Housman: A Survey.” BB, XXII, 80-82. 

Hudson (see III, McGehee). 

Hunt. Green, David Bonnell. “Some New 
Leigh Hunt Letters.” N & Q, n.s. V, 355- 


58. 
Six hitherto unpublished letters to Roden, 
Talfourd, Moxon, and Ollier. 

Huxley (see also III, Armstrong, Buckler). 

Bibby, Cyril. “Thomas Henry Huxley and 
University Development.” VS, II, 97-116. 
Argues that Huxley, working largely 
through various commissions and commit- 
tees, exercised a major influence on uni- 
versity education. 

Jowett. Faber, Sir Geoffrey. Jowett: A Por- 

trait with Background. . . . See VB 1957, 
413. 
Rev. by Rhys Carpenter in AHR, LXIV, 
153-54; by B. C. Plowright in CR, 
CXCIII, 220; by John F. Glaser in JMH, 
XXX, 290-91; by Cecil Woodham-Smith 
in NYTBR, 12 Jan., p. 6; by Paull F. 
Baum in SAQ, LVII, 392-94; by W. H. G. 
——- in Universities Rev., XXX, 66- 
68; James E. Suiter in VNL, No. 14 
(Fall), pp. 16-18; by Noel Annan in VS, 
I, 282-84. 

Kingsley (see also I, Clark; III, Williams). 

American Notes: Letters from a Lecture 
Tour, 1874. Ed. Robert Bernard Martin. 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Libr. Pp. 62. 
Twenty-four letters presented here com- 
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lete for the first time including the un- 
ttering remarks on America withheld by 
his wife from publication; noticed in PLC, 
XX, 40-41. 
Kipling (see also Conrad: Bayley). 
Fussell, Paul, Jr. “Irony, Freemasonry, 
Humane Ethics in Kipling’s “The Man 
Who Would Be King’.” ELH, XXV, 216- 


33. 

Kipling Journal. 
March issue has items: Kipling, “The 
Battle of Rupert Square,” pp. 5-7; Elwell, 


pp 

T. E., “Sorting the Night Mail,” pp. 7-8; 
Carrington, Charles, “Some Conjectures 
about “The Light That Failed’,” pp. 9-14; 
The Earl of Scarborough, “The Unfading 
Genius of Rudyard Kipling,” pp. 14-15. 
June issue has item: Kipling, “Proofs of 
Holy Writ,” pp. 5-13. 

September issue has items: Kipling, 
“Shakespeare and The Tempest, a letter 
to the ‘Spectator’ ” pp. 5-7; Lewis, C. S., 
“Kipling's World,” pp. 8-16; Purefoy, 
A. E. Bagwell, “ ‘All in a Garden Fair’,’ 
pp. 17-19; Stanford, J. D.,- “ “Dark Bun- 
galows’,” pp. 20-21. 

Millet, Stanton. “Rudyard Kipling: A Study 

of His Thought and.Social Criticism.” 
DA, XIX, 524-25. 
Analysis of Kipling’s thought and social 
criticism leads to redefinition of “Tory” 
and “imperialism” with reference to his 
writings. His imperialism was not exploi- 
tation but the establishment of “the Law,” 
the order necessary for true progress. 

Landor. Elwin, Malcolm. Landor: A Re- 

plevin. London: Macdonald. Pp. xii + 
502. 
Rev. by Eric Gillett in NER, CLI, 73; by 
Betty Miller in NS, 12 July, pp. 53-54; 
by Anthony Thwaite in S, 11 July, p. 65; 
in TLS, 25 July, p. 422. 

Lecky. Auchmuty, J. J. “The Lecky-Lea 
Correspondence in the Henry Charles 
Lea Library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania.” Hermathena, XCII, 45-61. 

Mulvey, Helen. “The Historian Lecky: Op- 
ponent of Irish Home Rule.” VS, I, 337- 
51. 

Le Fanu. Pritchett, V. S. “Aristophanes and 
Le Fanu.” NS, 4 Jan., p. 12. 

Account of a performance of Green Tea. 

Lewes. Brett, R. L. “George Henry Lewes: 
Dramatist, Novelist and Critic.” Essays 
and Studies, 1958, n.s. XI (for the Eng- 
lish Assoc. ), 101-20. 
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atre Arts, XLII (April), 11-12. 


Memories of Shaw and comment on Back 
to Methuselah. 


West, E. J. (ed.). Shaw on Theatre. New 
York: Hill and Wang. Pp. 306. 
Rev. by E. F. Melvin in Christian Science 


Monitor, 10 July, p. 7; by George banged 
in LJ, LXXXIII, 2066. Fifty 


majority of which yon never ohn 
peared in book form. 

Winsten, Stephen. Jesting Apostle. . . 
1957, 419. 

Rev. by Eleazer Lecky in Personalist, 
XXXIX, 322-23. 

Shorthouse. Bishop, Morchard. “John Ingle- 
sant and Its Author.” Essays by Divers 
Hands: Being the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, n.s. XXIX, 
73-86. 

Sidgwick (see II, Keller). 

Smiles. Self-Help, with Illustrations of Con- 
duct & Perseverance. Ed. Asa Briggs. Lon- 
don: John Murray. Pp. 386. 

Rev. in TLS, 26 Dec., p. 750. A centenary 
edition. 


Smiles, Aileen. Samuel Smiles and His Sur- 
roundings. . . . See VB 1957, 419. 
_ by D. K. Bestor in JEGP, LVII, 355- 


Smith. Wallace, Elisabeth. Goldwin Smith: 
Victorian Liberal. . . See VB 1957, 395. 
APSR, LII, 883; ay David 

ian Historica 
an by Gordon L. 
oe, 84; by J. M. Beck in QQ, 
LXV, 327-28; by Francis E. Mineka in 
VNL, No. 14 (Fall), pp. —— by Her- 
man VS, i, 380-81. 

Spencer. Burrow, J. W. “Herbert Spencer, 
The Philosopher of Evolution.” History 
Today, VIII, 676-83. 

Stephen, Fitzjames. Radzinowicz, Leon. Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, 1829-1894, and 
His Contribution to the Development of 
Criminal Law. Selden Society: Annual 
Lectures, 1957. London: Quaritch. Pp. 70. 


Rev. in TLS, 26 Sept., p. 540. A lecture 
on Stephen as a master of criminal law, 
with a bibliographical appendix 


Stephen, Leslie (see III, Clive). 
Stevenson (see also Trollope: Knox). 
Aldington, Richard. Portrait of a Rebel: The 
Life and Work of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
. . See VB 1957, 419-20. 


. See VB 
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Rev. by Bradford A. Booth in NCF, XIII, 
75-77; by David Daiches in VS, I, 371-72. 
LaGuardia, Eric. “The Sire de Maletroit’s 
’ Door.” Amer. Imago, XV, 411-23. 
The whole thing is an erotic dream of 
Denis de Beaulieu. 

McKay, George Leslie. Some Notes on Bobert 
Louis Stevenson, His Finances, and His 
Agents and Publishers. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Libr. Pp. 43. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, 7 Nov., p. 648. 
Marshall, George. “R. L. Stevenson and the 
Lepers.” Blackfriars, XXXIX, 327-32. 
Surtees. Ray, Cyril. “A Master of Life.” S, 31 

Oct., pp. 573-74- 
On Surtees, Jorrocks, and Handley Cross. 

Swinburne. Baum, Paull F. “Swinburne’s ‘A 
Nympholept’.” SAQ, LVII, 58-68. 

Henry, Anne W. “A Reconstructed Swinburne 
Ballad.” HLB, XII, 354-62. 

Tennyson (see also III, Foakes, Ford). Assad, 
Thomas J. “Analogy in Tennyson’s ‘Cross- 
ing the Bar’.” Tulane Studies in English, 
VII, 153-64. 

Assad’s close reading of an oft misread 

poem is a welcome whiff of common 

sense. It has taken an enormous amount 

of yen ge to find confusion in this poem. 
dispels the fog.—F. G. T. 

B., A. D. “Extant Copies of Tennyson’s Tim- 
buctoo.” Book Collector, VII, 296. 

Lists six copies of separate pamphlet is- 
sue. 

Dahl, Curtis. “A Double Frame for Tennyson’s 
Demeter?” VS, I, 356-62. 

Interpretation the “a perhaps 
unconscious reply to Loads ‘Hymn 
to Proserpine’. 

Elliott, Philip L., Jr. “Another Manuscript 
Version of To the Queen’.” N & Q, ns. 
V, 82-83. 

Notes on a holograph poem of Tenny- 
son. 


Gibson, Walker. “Behind the Veil: A Distinc- 
tion between Poetic and Scientific Lan- 
guage in Tennyson, Lyell, and Darwin.” 
VS, Il, 60-68 
A gnovecstive consideration of how a 

t’s “angle” of vision is manifested in 
syntax. 

Gullason, Thomas Arthur. “Tennyson’s In- 
fluence on Stephen Crane.” N & Q, n.s. V, 
164-65. 

Crane’s reaction against “The Charge of 
the Light Brigrade. : 


Johnson, E. D. H. “In Memoriam: The Way 
of a Poet.” VS, II, 139-48. 

Traces through the poem a statement on 
the nature of poetry. 

Killham, John. Tennyson and “The Princess”: 
Reflections of an Age. London: Athlone 
Pr. Pp. x + 299. 

Rev. in TLS, 5 Dec., p. 699. 

Killham, John. “Tennyson and the Sinful 
Queen—A Corrected Impression.” N & Q, 
n.s. V, 507-11. 

A rebuttal to the conclusions arrived at by 
Betty Miller in an article, “Tennyson and 
the Sinful Queen,” in TC, Oct. 1955. 

Korg, Jacob. “The Pattern of Fatality in Ten- 
nyson’s Poetry.” VNL, No. 14 (Fall), pp. 
8-11. 

Tennyson seemed to feel that fulfillment 

receded disaster, if we may judge from 
the unforeseen, inexplicable catastrophe 
which so often befalls his heroes at the 


moment of highest success. In Korg’s 
words, “Tennyson could not rid himself 
of the profound conviction that somehow 
ill would be the final goal of good.” 


Lewis, Naomi. “Whose Arthur?” NS, 12 July, 


Pp. 50-51. 
Reflections on Tennyson’s poem in the 
course of a review-article on a modern 
version of the story, T. H. White’s The 
Once and Future King. 
MacEachen, Dougald B. “Tennyson and the 
Sonnet.” VNL, No. 14 (Fall), pp. 1-8. 
Miller, Betty. “Camelot at Cambridge.” TC, 
CLXIII, 133-47. 
Tennyson’s associations at Cambridge 
with Hallam and others of the “Apostles, 
provided a model of the male society of 
the Round Table. “In Memoriam . . . ap- 
pears as an elegy, not for . . . Hallam 
alone, but for the whole group of the 
poet’s friends and contemporaries; an el- 
egy not only for promise unfulfilled, or 
for aspiration quenched in death, but... 
for high hopes cut short by life itself, suf- 
focated by the slow pressure of the un- 
productive years,” 

Preyer, Robert. “Tennyson as an Oracular 
Poet.” MP, LV, 239-51. : 
An illuminating analysis of the “visionary 
mode” of Tennyson’s early poems; its na- 
ture and origin, and the reasons for its 
abandonment. 


Thackeray (see also I, Clark, Dickson; III, 
Ford, Stang, Sutherland). 

Fielding, K. J. “Thackeray and the ‘Dignity of 
Literature’.” TLS, 19 and 26 Sept., pp. 
536, 552. 


A review of Thackeray’s controversy with 
Forster and Dickens on the social status 
of authorship, and an account, based on 
unpublished letters, of his resignation from 
the Royal Literary Fund. 

Ray, Gordon N. Thackeray: The Age of Wis- 
dom (1847-1863). London: Oxford Univ. 
Pr. Pp. xv + 525. 

Rev. by Edward Weeks in AM, CCI, 86; 
by Robert Maurer in Antioch Rev., XVIII, 
125-28; by Edward Wagenknecht in Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune, 19 Jan., p. 1; by 
Francis Russell in Christian Science Moni- 
tor, 9 Jan., p. 5; by T. F. Curley in Com- 
monweal, LXVII, 465; by R. D. McMaster 
in Dalhousie Rev., XXXVIII, 391-93; by 
Gilbert Thomas in English, il, 108; by 
DeLancey Ferguson in HTB, 12 Jan., p. 
6; by J. H. Buckley in JEGP, LVIi, 823- 
25; by J. R. Willingham in LJ, LXXXIII, 
2925; by A. O. J. Cockshut in Manchester 
Guardian, 25 Apr., p. 8; by joo Korg in 
N, 26 Apr., Pp. 358; by Kathleen Tillotson 
in NCF, XIII, 164-67; by Eric Gillett in 
NER, CL, 254; by William Allen in NS, 
19 Apr., p. 506; by Edgar Johnson in 
NYTBR, 12 Jan., p. 6; by Frank Kermode 
in S, 9 May, p. 597; by William Irvine in 
SR, 11 Jan., p. 17; by Betty Miller in TC, 
CLXIII, 582-83; in TLS, 18 Apr., p. 210; 
by Austin Wright in VOR, XXXIV, 314- 
17; by Lionel Stevenson in VS, I, 369-71. 

Swenson, Paul B. “Thackeray Drawings in 
the Print Department.” BPLOQ, X, 101-5. 
Boston Public Library has twelve draw- 

ies and two short notes to Lady Elton. 

Collection also includes drawings by Row- 
landson and Cruikshank. 

Thompson. Pope, Myrtle Pihlman. “A Critical 
Bibliography of Works by and about 
Francis Thompson.” Bull. New York Pub. 
Libr., LXII, 571-76 (apparently to be con- 
tinued ). 

Thomson (see III, Foakes). 

Torrens. Robbins, Lionel. Robert Torrens and 
the Evolution of Classical Economics. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. Pp. xiii + 367. 

Rev. by Frank Whitson Fetter in Econom- 
ica, n.s. XXV, 345-48; in TLS, 11 Apr., p. 
198; by George Hilton in VS, II, 70-72. 

Trollope, Frances (see III, Ford, Smith). 

Trollope, Anthony (see also I, Clark, Dick- 
son; II, Fortescue; III Stang; Meredith: 
Haight). 

Booth, Bradford A. “Anthony Trollope.” 
VNL, No. 13 (Spring), pp. 24-25. 

Booth, Bradford A. Anthony Trollope: As- 
pects of His Life and Art. Bloomington: 
Indiana Univ. Pr. Pp. xi + 258. 
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Rev. by Donald Smalley in NCF, XIII, 

254-57; by H. C. Webster in SR, 19 July, 

pp. 28-29; by A. O. J. Cockshut in VS, 
169-70. 

Gragg, Wilson B. “Trollope and Carlyle.” 
NCF, XIII, 266-70. 

Though Trollope disliked Carlyle’s vehe- 
mence, he was influenced by the prophet. 

Hagan, John H. “The Duke’s Children: Trol- 
lope’s Psychological Masterpiece.” NCF, 
XIII, 1-21. 

Knox, Ronald A. Literary Distractions. Lon- 
don: Sheed & Ward. 

Essays on Trollope, Stevenson, and others. 

Maxwell, J. C. “Cockshut on ‘Dr. Wortle’s 
School’.” NCF, XIII, 153-59. 

Questions Cockshut’s interpretation of the 
novel. 

Watts-Dunton. Truss, Tom James. “Theodore 
Watts-Dunton as Critic.” DA, XVIII, 
1049-50. 

Attempts to supply in detail the exact 
contours of Watts’s literary criticism and 
to outline its relationship to the aims and 
to the art primarily, of Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, D. G. Rossetti, William Morris, and 
Swinburne; gives brief statements of 
criticism of Dickens, George Eliot, the 
Brontés, Arnold, Ruskin, Whitman, and 
Wilde. 

Webbe. Green, David Bonnell. “Four Let- 
ters of Cornelius Webbe.” N & Q, n.s. V, 
40-41. 

These hitherto unpublished letters by the 
Cockney poet, an acquaintance of Keats 
and Hunt, were written in 1845. 


White. Stock, Irvin. William Hale White. . . . 
See VB 1956, 268. 


Rev. by James H. Durbin, Jr., in Person- 
alist, XX XIX, 97. 


Wilberforce (see III, Armstrong). 

Wilde (see also I, Taylor, Wing; Blunt: Go- 
ing, Egerton: White, Shaw: Weales). 
The Portrait of Mr. W. H. Ed. Vyvyan Hol- 
land. London: Methuen. Pp. xviii + go. 
Rev. by Hilary Corke in Listener, 4 Dec., 
. 950; in TLS, 21 Nov., p. 668 (and see 

tter by H. Montgomery Hyde, 5 Dec., 
p. 705). This complete edition of Wilde’s 
speculations on the subject of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets has hitherto been pub- 
lished only in a limited edition. 

Ganz, Arthur F. “The Dandiacal Drama: A 
Study of the Plays of Oscar Wilde.” DA, 
XVIII, 1429. 

Ojala, Aatos. Aestheticism and Oscar Wilde. 
... Pt. I, see VB 1955, 272; Pt. II, see 
VB 1957, 421. 
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Rev. by A. J. Farmer in Etudes anglaises, 
XI, 170; by R. L. Peters in JAA, XVII, 
135-36. 

Sims, George. “Who Wrote For Love of the 
King?” Book Collector, VII, 269-77. 
Sims seems to suspect Mrs. Chan Toon 
of the authorship of this play (published 
in Hutchinson's Magazine in 1921 and 
there attributed to Wilde), but he leaves 
the question open. 

Wyndham, Horace. “‘Edited by Oscar 
Wilde’.” TC, CLXIII, 435-40. 

Oscar Wilde’s editorship of the short- 
lived Woman’s World. 

Yii, Margaret Man Sang. Two Masters of 
Irony: Annotations on Three Essays by 
Oscar Wilde and Lytton Strachey, with 
Special Reference to Their Manner of 
Writing. Hong Kong: Hong Kong Univ. 
Pr. Pp. 42. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, 24 Jan., p. 50. 

Wiseman. Dougherty, Charles T., and Welch, 
Homer C. (eds.). “Wiseman on the Ox- 
ford Movement: An Early Report to the 
Vatican.” VS, II, 149-54. 

Translation of a letter from Wiseman to 
Secretary of the Propaganda in Rome. 
Yeats (see also I, Clark, Wing; III, Alvarez, 
Bogan, Kenner; Arnold: Madden, Moore: 

Burkhart, Small). 

The Variorum Edition of the Poems of W. B. 

Yeats... . See VB 1957, 422. 
Rev. briefly in CE, XIX, 273; by M. L. 
Rosenthal in N, 5 Apr., pp. 298-99; by 
Andrew G. Hoover in QJS, XLIV, go-91; 
by Curtis Bradford in SeR, LXVI, 668-78; 
in TLS, 7 Mar., p. 126 (and see note by 
R. W. Chapman, 28 Mar., p. 169); by 
Iain Fletcher, VS, II, 72-75. 

Alvarez, A. “Eliot and Yeats: Orthodoxy and 
Tradition.” TC, CLXII (1957), 149-63, 
224-34. 

Engelberg, Edward. “The Herald of Art: A 
Study of W. B. Yeats’ Criticism and Aes- 
thetic.” DA, XVIII, 2140. 

Gross, Martha. “Yeats’ ‘I Am of Ireland’.” Ex, 
XVII, Item 15. 

Howarth, Herbert. “Yeats’ ‘In the Seven 
Woods’, 6.” Ex, XVII, Item 14. 

Kiernan, T. J. “Lady Gregory and W. B. 
Yeats.” Dalhousie Rev., XXXVIII, 295- 
306. 

Based in part on memories of 
both Yeats and Lady Gregory. 

Martin, C. G. “W. B. Yeats: An Unpublished 
Letter.” N & Q, n.s. V, 260-61. 
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A brief note on prosody written in 1906. 
Melchiori, Giorgio. “Yeats’ ‘Beast’ and the 
Unicorn.” DUJ, LI, 10-23. 


The unicorn as a symbol of violent rebirth. 


Newton, Norman. “Yeats as Dramatist: The 
Player Queen.” EC, VIII, 269-84. 

Raine, Kathleen. “A Little Song about a 
Rose.” NS, 8 Feb., p. 170. 

In replying to Helen Gardner's review, 
Raine asks why the greatest English po- 
etry has insisted on regarding symbols as 
bols of something and not as technical 
evices, See also F. A. C. Wilson, “Sym- 
bolic Equations,” NS, 1 Mar., p. 273, in 
which he defends Porphyry as the source 
of the honey-bee aid i “The Stare’s 
Nest by My Window.” See also Helen 
Gardner’s reply, “Symbolic Equations,” 
NS, 8 Mar., p. 305. 
Reid, B. L. “Yeats and Tragedy.” Hudson 
. Revw., XI, 391-410. 

Rose, Phyllis Hoge. “Yeats and the Dramatic 
Lyric.” DA, XVIII, 2130. 

Saul, George Brandon. Prolegomena to the 
Study of Yeats’s Poems. Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania Univ. Pr., 1957. Pp. 196. 


Schmalenbeck, Hildegard. “The Early Career 
of W. B. Yeats.” DA, XVIII, 593. 

Shanley, J. Lyndon. “Thoreau’s Geese and 
Yeats’s Swans.” AL, XXX, 361-64. 

Thwaite, Anthony. “Yeats and the Noh.” TC, 
CLXII (1957), 235-42. 

Wade, Allan. A Bibliography of the Writings 
of W. B. Yeats. and ed. rev. London: 
Hart-Davis. Pp. 449. 

Rev. by Gerald D. McDonald in BSP, 
LII, 322-26; in TLS, 7 Mar., p. 126. Pre- 
vious edition, 1951; see VB 1952, 268. 

Watson, Thomas Lee. “A Critical Edition of 

Selected Lyrics of William Butler Yeats.” 
DA, XIX, 1080. 
The main body of the dissertation con- 
sists of some one hundred selected lyrics 
with notes and annotations to the text of 
the poems. 

Wilson, Francis Alexander Charles. W. B. 
Yeats and Tradition. London: Gollancz. 
Pp. 286. 


Rev. by Christopher Busby in Dublin 
Rev., CCXXXII, 178-81; by R. F. 

tray in HJ, LVI, 311-12; by Helen 

ner in NS, 1 Feb., pp. 141-42; by Thomas 
Hogan in S, 17 Jan., p. 78; by Thomas 
Parkinson in SeR, LXVI. 678-85; by G. F. 
Hudson in TC, CLXIII, 482-83; in TLS, 
24 Jan., p. 43. 


From the perspective 


DARWIN 


AND THE 
DARWINIAN 
REVOLUTION 


by Gertrude Himmelfarb 


Did Darwin launch a scientific revo- 
lution—or did The Origin of es 
merely call attention to a revolution 
which had already occurred? This 
biographical, historical and scientific 
study undertakes to answer that ques- 
tion and others equally pertinent 
through a thorough consideration and 
analysis of Darwin’s background, ed- 
ucation, researches and writings. Dr. 
Himmelfarb also discusses the incon- 
sistencies of Darwin’s theories and 
offers an illuminating cross-section of 
contemporary reactions to their pub- 
lication. The entire study is at once 
the definitive work on the man and 
his writing and a complete refutation 
of conventional appraisals of Darwin- 
ism. Bibliography, notes, index. 


$5.95 at all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


VICTORIAN STUDIES 


Francis G. Townsend, Ep. 
| 
of a century 
| 
| 
t 


This book, awarded the Brewer Prize 
by the American Society of Church 
History, is a study of the efforts of the 
Transcendentalists of the New Eng- 
land Renaissance to reform the Unita- 
rian Church. Mr. Hutchison believes 
that Transcendentalism was far more 
than a tendency to appraise the uni- 
verse in terms of an intuitive faith. 
Most of the men associated with the 
Movement were Unitarian ministers 
and he has concentrated on their at- 
tempt to apply transcendental thinking 
to theology and to the everyday prob- 
lems of the parish ministry. $4.50 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE 


TRANSCENDENTALIST 


MINISTERS 


by 


THE CONCISE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Edited by George Watson 


JUNE 


“We thought CUP was mad when they 
announced they were going to compress 
into one handy vol the 4 vols of the 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Lit- 
erature (1940), plus the Supplemental 
vol (1957), plus new XXth century 
material. . . . The present book is proof 
that an expert conscientious editor can 
turn the trick. Here are the first editions, 
the main editions, the preferred editions, 
the chief bibliographies, plus occasional 
annotations and editorial comment on the 
work of over 400 major (and some minor 


writers), from Caedmon to Dylan Thomas 
to Virginia Woolf (plus a couple of 
‘American’ authors: Henry James and 
T. S. Eliot), books by and about, plus 
‘useful modern reprints (and) scholarly 
editions’. Those who have the 5-vol set 
will want this handy vol for quick refer- 
ence; those who lack the CBEL will find 
this a ‘best buy.’ Indeed, price is so low 
($3.75) that every bookman will be able 
to use 2 or 3: for shop, home, and scout- 
ing expeditions.” 


Antiquarian Bookman 


$3.75—Copies may be ordered through your local bookseller 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS + 32 East 57th St., New York 22 
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WALTER BAGEHOT Includes the complete text of The 
English Constitution (1867), essays on 

A Study of Brougham and Peel, and sketches of 

His Life and Thought Gladstone and Disraeli. Extensive bib- 
liography and index. 

Together with a Selection 

from His Political Writings “Here is recaptured much of the mind 
and spirit of one of the most fasci- 

nating of the mid-Victorians.”-—The 

Scotsman $5.00 
NORMAN 


ST. JOHN-STEVAS at your bookseller, or order from 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS +» BLOOMINGTON 


Just published... 


Victorian | 
Rinchan Editions 


Poetry the series of distinguished paper- 


backs that includes the new and 
forthcoming: 
CONRAD: Lord Jim 
394 pages Robert B, Heilman, editor 369 pp., $ .75 
$1.25 DICKENS: Hard Times 

200 poems from 26 poets (the ma- William W. Watt, editor 274 pp. $ .65 
jority from 9 great poets) edited with HARDY: Far from the Madding Crowd 
introduction, bibliography, and bio- Carl Weber, editor 388 pp., $ .95 
graphical notes by ARTHUR J. CARR NEWMAN: The Idea of a University 
of the University of Michigan. Martin J. Svaglic, editor 


500 pp., $1.25 (prob.) 


For complete listings write to and many other volumes of the great 


Rinehart & Company, Inc. literature of the Victorians. 
232 Madison, New York 16 
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COMMENTS 


WE HAVE REGRETFULLY to record the recent 
death of G. D. H. Cole, late Chichele Profes- 
sor of Social and Political Theory in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. We remember with pleas- 
ure his visit to Indiana University in the 
spring of 1958, and we are proud to print a 
review of his in this issue. 


GLADLY TECHE: G. Kitson Clark has been 
appointed Ford’s Lecturer at Oxford for the 
academic year 1959-60; he will give a series 
of lectures on “The Making of Victorian 
England.” Graham Landrum (Austin Col- 
lege) has been working on an experimental 
unit of Victorian studies as a part of a pro- 
gram sponsored at Austin by the Ford Foun- 
dation; the unit occupies about seven months 
of the freshman English course; Mr. Landrum 
would like to correspond with others trying 
to use Victorian material at the freshman 
level. Dougald B. MacEachen (John Carroll 
University ) asks for someone to do a history 
of the teaching of English literature in British 
universities in the nineteenth century— 
“something of the scope of George Haines’ 
article in the March 1958 VS.” There are 
two relevant British summer schools, both 
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running from 6 July to 14 August? at Lon- 
don, “Literature, Art and Social Change: 
Nineteenth-Century England”; at Oxford, 
“England, 1870 to the Present Day.” 


ERRATUM: The American publisher of H. M. 
Pollard’s Pioneers of Popular Education, 
1760-1850, reviewed in VS I, 294, is not 
Transatlantic Arts, as there reported, but the 
Harvard University Press. 


DISPUTANDUM EST: 


JOSEF L. ATHOLZ (Columbia) comments, “In 
the article “Wiseman on the Oxford Move- 
ment’ (VS, December 1958) by Messrs. 
Dougherty and Welsh, it is distinctly implied 
that Wiseman’s report on the Oxford Move- 
ment was significant as a factor in bringing 
about the doubling of the English vicariates 
in 1840: ‘It is inconceivable that Rome would 
not have followed events in England after 
1833 with close attention, and the swift and 
coordinated reorganization of the English 
vicariates in 1840 is ample evidence that the 
Papacy had indeed been closely watching the 
English scene. ... what was the source of the 
Vatican’s information, and what was its na- 
ture?” (p. 149). ‘It is quite possible, in view 
of the lack of other information, that this 
letter shaped the attitude of the Vatican 
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toward the Oxford Movement’ (p. 150). 

“This, I submit, is an erroneous interpre- 
tation of the significance of the interesting 
document whose text they have edited. The 
authors admit a ‘lack of other information’ 
to justify it; they find no historian who in- 
clines to it except John J. O'Connor, ‘who 
has drawn the same conclusion from the cir- 
cumstantial evidence’ (p. 149, n. 1), sup- 
ported neither by evidence nor argument. 
The fact is that the increase of the vicariates 
from four to eight was brought about by the 
internal needs of the English Catholics, with- 
out any reference to the Oxford Movement. 
Four vicars-apostolic were simply inadequate 
to meet the needs of the English Catholics in 
1840. Their numbers had multiplied several 
times since the four vicariates were insti- 
tuted in 1688. This alone would explain the 
fact; but let us analyze the actual reorgani- 
zation. The South of England, which pre- 
viously had three districts, now had four 
(excluding Wales, which was set apart), and 
the North, formerly one district, was divided 
into three. This was a perfectly natural re- 
sponse to the existing needs of the English 
Catholics, corresponding to their actual dis- 
tribution. It would not have been the case 
if the motive for the redistribution had been 
the anticipated Oxford conversions: the 
strength of the Oxford Movement would 
have justified a greater increase in the South 
and less in the North. But there is more 
than ‘circumstantial evidence.’ The redis- 
tribution had been under discussion for 
several years before Wiseman wrote his re- 
port. Bishop Griffith’s diary records that the 
Pope, in 1837, ‘approved and sanctioned a 
further division, saying that as the number of 
Catholics increased, there was cause for an 
increase of Bishops to govern them’ (Ber- 
nard Ward, The Sequel to Catholic Emanci- 
pation [London, 1915], I, 128). 

“The significance of the Wiseman report 
is that it shows how, practically alone among 
English prelates, he was striving to influence 
Propaganda to take friendly cognizance of 
the Oxford Movement. In this matter he was 
going over the heads of the English Bishops; 
and, on his return to England in 1840, he 
found himself practically isolated among 
them in his sympathy with the Tractarians. 
He was, of course, justified by the con- 
versions of 1845, and from that time took the 


leading place among the English Bishops. 
But no conclusions can be drawn from this 
report, in the absence of other information, 
as to its actual influence upon Propaganda. 
His promotion to the episcopate in 1840 is 
not necessarily a sign of particular confi- 
dence in him, since his position as rector of 
the English College was one which tradi- 
tionally led to a bishopric. The report simply 
illustrated the skillful way in which he played 
his lone hand; the successes of 1845 must 
have retrospectively vindicated him as a 
prophet. 

“In criticizing the interpretation of this 
document by Messrs. Dougherty and Welsh, 
I wish at the same time to thank them for 
having published it. I hope it is but the 
precursor of a full publication, carefully 
edited by qualified specialists, of the micro- 
filmed Vatican documents relating to Vic- 
torian England. It whets my appetite for 
more. 


MR. DOUGHERTY REPLIES: “In my introduc- 
tion to the Wiseman letter I suggested, in 
the most hesitant and qualified way, that 
this letter may have shaped the Vatican’s 
attitude toward the Oxford movement, and 
that that attitude was the reason for the 
reorganization of the English vicariates in 
1840. Mr. Altholz has denied the second half 
of my hypothesis. Instead he persuasively 
argues that the 1840 reorganization was car- 
ried out without reference to the Oxford 
movement. 

“His argument convinces me that the ad- 
ministrative details of the reorganization had 
already been worked out in accordance with 
the current statistical distribution of Roman 
Catholics in England. However there is an- 
other circumstance, which I have emphasized 
and which Mr. Altholz omits. This is the 
timing of events. It is true that the English 
vicariates needed to be reorganized, but why 
this year? Why was this not done earlier, or 
later? The answer, I suggest again, lies in 
Wiseman’s letter. 

“Tt is clear from Mr. Altholz’s argument 
that the Vatican authorities already had the 
necessary statistics. What did Wiseman tell 
them which they did not already know? He 
gave them a qualitative estimate of events in 
England, an account of the spirit of the 
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times. He wrote that new churches were 
being built because of the indefatigable zeal 
of the architect and the generosity of the 
poor; that conversions were multiplying and 
these converts included men of wide reputa- 
tion in the arts, substantial wealth, and po- 
litical power; and, finally, that at the very 
seat of Anglican theology, a movement had 
begun which involved some of Oxford’s most 
able men, which was already moving to- 
ward Rome, and which had spread across the 
land, It is distinctly possible that such a re- 
port galvanized the great Vatican bureau- 
_ eracy into action, and the timing of subse- 
quent events seems to me to support my 
interpretation. 

“It is true that after the English College 
was reopened in 1818, almost all the rectors 
became bishops, but since Wiseman was 
only the second rector the single instance of 
the appointment of Gradwell cannot be said 
to represent a tradition. Wiseman’s elevation 
in spite of the coolness of the English bish- 
ops, and at this time, surely does attest to 
Rome’s confidence in him. 

“I believe that my interpretation of the 
Wiseman letter has been enriched rather 
than destroyed by Mr. Altholz’s observations, 
and I am grateful for the additional light he 
has shed upon the whole problem. These con- 
jectures based upon circumstantial evidence 
will be unnecessary when the reports of the 
English vicars, the full correspondence of 
Wiseman, Baggs, and Grant with the Prop- 
aganda, and of Wiseman with Cardinal Mai 
become available.” 


CANON J.C. GILL, Wellingborough, Northants, 
comments, “I feel constrained to reply to 
the review of the book by Drs. Henderson 
and Chaloner in the current issue of vicro- 
RIAN sTupIES. The writer thereof seems to 
be concerned to whitewash the Liberals 
of that day. I hold no brief for Engels, 
but evidence about the social conditions of 
the eighteen-thirties does not depend upon 
him. Dr. Mather makes light of Engels’ 
charge that factory-owners seduced their 
female operatives and quotes someone else’s 
more extreme statement that he may suggest 
exaggeration on the part of writers of that 
day. There is plenty of evidence quite apart 
from that which he quotes, and it is impossi- 
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ble to read the writings and speeches of sup- 
porters of the Ten Hours Bill without recog- 
nizing this. If it is argued that the female 
operatives were easy to seduce, support is 
given to the contention that moral standards 
were low, but that does not support Dr. 
Mather’s argument. Moreover, he is right in 
saying that “there was a Poor Law in Victor- 
ian England,” but that does not prove that 
no one starved. It was maintained by many 
observers — including writers of The Times — 
that the Poor Law did not relieve poverty; it 
only relieved destitution. There were oc- 
casions when the destitute were not relieved 
because officials were so anxious to observe 
the letter of their instructions that they were 
too late. 

“In his last paragraph, your reviewer 
suggests that two of Engels’ assertions ought 
not to pass unchallenged. He says that the 
claim that the Reform Act of 1832 ‘raised the 
status of the bourgeoisie to that of the 
rulling class.’ Beyond inferring that ‘what is 
known about the structure of politics at that 
time’ disproves the claim, he offers no effec- 
tive challenge, however. Surely, the Reform 
Parliament had a majority of members who 
were either allies of the middle class or them- 
selves members of it. Factory reformers as- 
serted that there were forty-five millowners 
— typical of new middle-class members — and 
they carried with them other industrialists, as 
well as Whigs, Macaulay — whatever class he 
belonged to — was returned by the middle- 
class supporters of Leeds because he was op- 
posed to factory reform and a supporter of all 
that the middle-class manufacturers stood for. 
Similarly, Dr. Mather challenges Engels’ 
assertion that the Poor Law (Inquiry) Com- 
missioners ‘accepted Malthus’s views: without 
question.’ What does he object to here? That 
they accepted it without question? We can- 
not know, perhaps. But that most of them 
accepted it is without question, surely. Is 
not that why they were appointed? 

“I hope that vicrortAN stupiEs will 
be used by scholars who are not concerned 
to whitewash the upholders of laissez-faire, 
the resisters of factory legislation, and the 
perpetrators of the New Poor Law of 1834. 
We are suffering in this country because the 
Conservative Party has absorbed so much of 
their outlook that it is now more Liberal 
than most Liberals. I hope that someone 
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more learned than I will reply to Dr. Mather 
in greater detail and with greater authority.” 


MR. MATHER REPLIES: “I did not quote 
‘someone else’s more extreme statement’; the 
whole point of the quotation was that it 
came from Engels himself. Has Canon Gill 
found any specific evidence to support the 
charge that ‘factory-owners seduced their 
female operatives’ — evidence such as would 
be accepted in a court of law, and not mere 
rumour and hearsay? There is none in the 
Factory Commission’s reports and evidence. 

“2. As for the ‘occasions when the desti- 
tute were not relieved’ because of the in- 
competence of officials, are these supposed to 
justify Engel’s assertion that ‘the unemployed 
worker has to rely on charity, begging or 
theft’? 

“3, Professor W. O. Aydelotte has esti- 
mated (History, XXXIX) that at least 71% 
of the members of the House of Commons 
between 1841 and 1847 belonged to noble or 
‘gentle’ families. Some, indeed, represented 
large open constituencies like Leeds or Man- 
chester. But by no means all did. Some fifty 
proprietary boroughs, where a patron who 
was usually a member of the aristocracy re- 
turned one or both of the two members, 
survived the reformer’s axe in 1832. Further- 
more, 253 seats in the reformed parliament 
were allocated to the counties, where, in 
many instances, powerful landowners com- 
manded the voting strength of their tenants. 
Radical reformers of the ’thirties and ’forties 
of the nineteenth century did not make the 
mistake of despising the influence of the 
landed interest, for the Anti-Corn Law 
League’s campaign drew much of its inspira- 
tion from the fact that the Corn Law sym- 
bolized aristocratic predominance. 

“4, By far the most influential members 
of the Poor Law Commission were Nassau 
Senior and Edwin Chadwick. Senior in his 
‘Two Lectures on Population’ denied the Mal- 
thusian proposition that population had a 
‘tendency’ to increase beyond the means of 
subsistence. He was, at the most, a semi- 
Malthusian, whilst Chadwick, as his biogra- 
pher (Professor Finer) points out, objected 
to poor relief, not in principle (as Malthus 
did) but because of the way in which it was 
administered. 


“Respect for factual accuracy is not to 
be confused with ‘whitewash.’ It is, how- 
ever, advisable to abstain from condemning 
whole classes of men in history on fragmen- 
tary or hearsay evidence, and without taking 
account of the historical circumstances which 
conditioned the thinking of their members 
about social problems. To say that is not to 
deny sympathy to other classes whose needs 
were inadequately met.” 


TO MAKE AN END: C, Fred MacRae (Mount 
Allison University) writes: “I am going to 
take this opportunity to comment on the 
question ‘When Did Victorianism End?’, dis- 
cussed in VS, I, 3. It seems to me that it 
would be equally (though not more) logical 
to say that Victorianism outlived the Queen 
by fifteen years, What seems generally over- 
looked is that the dividing line which sep- 
arates the twentieth century from all that has 
gone before it was drawn in July, 1916; viz., 
by the Battle of the Somme. The opening 
months of the First World War did not dif- 
fer radically in their emotional climate from 
the days of the South African War as re- 
flected in Noel Coward’s Cavalcade. J. B. 
Priestley made the same point in one of his 
broadcasts to North America during the 
Second World War. The early war poetry of 
Rupert Brooke, Julian Grenfell, and their 
like, was essentially Victorian, as that of 
Siegfried Sassoon and his school was essen- 
tially anti-Victorian. Officers wore swords in 
action during the retreat from Mons. But the 
casualty-lists of July 1916 finally and de- 
cisively changed all that, permanently alter- 
ing the emotional climate of England. 

“There are thus two dates which are more 
significant than any that come between them: 
1832 and 1916. The first marks the end of 
the eighteenth century in politics as 1798 
marks the end of it in poetry. The second 
marks the end of the nineteenth century for 
good and all. There is only the question of 
nomenclature remaining. Shall we take the 
whole period as the ‘Victorian Age,’ subdi- 
vided into ‘early Victorian,’ ‘mid-Victorian,’ 
‘late-Victorian,’ and ‘post-Victorian’; or shall 
we limit the term ‘Victorian’ to the first two 
of these periods? Either is defensible but the 
first seems to me the more closely linked to 
the actual situation.” 
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